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DASHES AT LIFE. 



GETTING TO WINDWARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

London is an abominable place to dine. I 
mean, of course, unless you are free of a club, 
invited out, or pay a ridiculous price for a 
French dinner. The unknown stranger, adrift 
on the streets, with a traveller's notions of the 
worth of things to eat, is much worse off, as to 
his venture for a meal, than he would be in the 
worst town of the worst province of France — 
much worse off than he would be in New York 
or New Orleans. There is a " Very's," it is 
true, and there, are one or two restaurants^ so 
called, in the Haymarket; but it is true, not- 
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2 GETTING TO WINDWARD. 

withstandlog, that short of a two-guinea dinner 
at the Clarendon, or some hotel of this class^ 
the next best thing is a simple pointed steak 
with potatoes, at a chop-house. The admirable 
club-system (admirable for club-members) has 
absorbed all the intermediate degrees of eating- 
houses, and the traveller's chance and solitary 
meal must be either absurdly expensive, or dis- 
mally furnished and attended. 

The only real liberty one ever enjoys in a 
metropolis is the interval (longer or shorter, as 
one is more or less a philosopher) between his 
arrival and the delivery of his letters of intro- 
duction. WhUe perfectly unknown, dreading 
no rencontre of acquaintances^ subject to no 
care of dress, equipage, or demeanour, the 
stranger feels, what he never feels afterward, 
a complete abandon to what immediately sur- 
rounds him, a complete willingness to be amused 
in any shape which chance pleases to offer ; and, 
his desponding loneliness serving him like the 
dark depths of a well, he sees lights invisible 
from the higher levd of amusement. 

Tired of my solitary meals in the parlour of 
a hotel during my first week in London, I made 
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the round of such dinmg-places as I could m« 
quire out at the West End — of course, from 
the reserved habits of the country toward 
strangers, making no acquaintances, and scarce 
once exchanging a glance with the scores who 
sat at the tables around me. Observation was 
m j only amusement, and I felt afterward in- 
debted to those silent studies of character for 
more acquaintance with the under-crust of John 
Bull than can be gathered from books or closer 
intercourse. It is foreign to my present pur- 
pose, however, to tell why his pride should seem 
want of curiosity, and why his caution and deli- 
cacy should show like insensibility and coldness. 
I am straying from my story. 

The covered promenade of the Burlington 
Arcade is, on rainy days, a great allure for -a 
small chop-house hard by, called *^ The Blue 
Posts." This is a snug little tavern, with the 
rear of its two stories cut into a single dining- 
room, where chops, steaks, ale, and punch, may 
be had in imusual perfection. It is frequented 
ordinarily by a class of men peculiar, I should 
think, to England — taciturn, methodical in 
their habits, and highly respectable ia their 
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4 GETTING TO WINDWABD. 

appearance — men who seem to have no amuse- 
ments and no circle of friends, but who come in 
at six and sit over their punch and the newspa- 
pers till bed-time, without speaking a syllable, 
except to the waiter, and apparently turning a 
cold shoulder of discouragement to any one in 
the room who may be disposed to offer a passing 
remark. They hang their hats daily on the 
same peg, daily sit at the same table, (where the 
chair is turned down for them by *^ Villiam," 
the short waiter,) daily drink a small pitcher of 
punch after their half-pint of sherry, and daily 
read, from beginning to end, the Herald, Post, 
and Times, with the variation of the Athenaeum 
and Spectator on Saturdays and Sundays. I 
at first hazarded various conjectures as to their 
condition in life. They were evidently unmar- 
ried, and men of easy though limited means — 
men of no great care, and no high hopes, and 
ija a fixed station ; yet of that degree of intelli- 
gence and firm self-respect which, in other 
countries, (the United States, certainly, at 
least,) would have made them sought for in 
some more social and higher sphere than that 
•. with which they seemed content. I afterward 
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obtained something of a clue to the mystery of 
the "Blue Posts" society, by discovering two 
of the most respectable-looking of its customers 
in the exercise of their daily vocations. One, a 
man of fine phrenological development, rather 
bald, and altogether very intellectual in his " os 
sublime^ I met at the rooms of a fashionable 
friend, taking his measure for pantaloons. He 
was the foreman of a celebrated Bond Street 
tailor. The other was the head-shopman of a 
famous haberdasher in Kegent Street ; and 
either might have passed for Godwin the novel- 
ist, or Babbidge the calculator — with those 
who had seen those great intellects only in their 
imagmations. It is only in England, that men 
who, like these, have read or educated them- 
selves far above their situations in life, woiild 
quietly submit to the arbitrary disqualifications 
of their pursuits, and agree unresistingly to the 
sentence of exile from the society suited to their 
mental grade. But here again I am getting 
away from my story. 

It was the close of a London rainy day. 
Weary of pacing my solitary room, I sallied out, 
as usual, to the Burlington Arcade (I say as 
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6 GETTING TO WINDWARD. 

ttsualy for in a metropolis where it rains nine 
days out of ten, rainy-weather resorts become 
habitual). The little shops on either side were 
brightly lit, the rain pattered on the glass roof 
overhead, and to one who had not a single ao- 
(juaintance in so vast a city, even the passing of 
the crowd and the glittering of lights seemed a 
kind of society. I began to speculate on the 
characters of those who passed and repassed me 
in the turns of the short gallery ; and the din- 
ner-hours coming round, and the men gradually 
thinning off from the crowd, I adjourned to the 
Blue Posts with very much the feeling of a 
reader interrupted in the progress of a novel. 
One of the faces that had most interested me 
was that of a foreigner, who, with a very 
dejected air, leaned on the arm of an older man, 
and seemed promenading to kill time, without 
any hope of killing his ennui. On seating 
myself at one of the small tables, I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the two foreigners my 
close neighbours, and in the national silence of 
the company present, broken only by the clatter 
of knives and forks, it was impossible to avoid 
overhearing every word spoken by either. 
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After a look at me, as if to satisfy themdelves 
that I, toOy was a John Bull, they went on with 
their conversation in French, which, so long as 
it was confined to topics of drink and platter^ 
weather and news, I did not care to interrupt. 
But with their progress through a second pint 
of sherry personal topics came up, and as they 
seemed to be conversing with an impression 
that their language was not understood, I felt 
obliged to remind them that I was overhearing 
unwillingly what they probably meant for a 
private conversation. With a frankness which I 
scarcely expected, they at once requested me to 
transfer my glass to their table, and calling for 
a pitchier of punch, they extended their con*^ 
fidence by explaining to me the grounds of the 
remarks I had heard, and continuing to converse 
freely on the subject. Through this means^ 
and a subsequent most agreeable acquaintance, 
I possessed myself of the circumstances of the 
following story; and having thus shown the 
i^eader (rather digressively, I must own) how I 
came by it, I proceed in the third person, trust- 
ing that my narration will not now seem like 
the " coinage of the brain." 

B 4 



8 GETTING TO WINDWABD. 

The two gentlemen dining at the " Blue Posts " 
on the rainy day just mentioned were French- 
men^ and political exiles. With the fortunes 
of the younger, this story has chiefly to do. 
He was a man past the sentimental age, perhaps 
nearer thirty-seven than thirty-five, less hand* 
some than distinguished in his appearance, yet 
with one of those variable faces which are 
handsome for single instants once in a half hour, 
more or less. His companion called him Be- 
laccueil. 

" I could come down to my circumstances," 
he said to Monsieur St. Leger, Ms friend, " if 
I knew Iww. It is not courage that is wanting. 
I would do any thing for a livelihood. But 
what is the first step ? What is the next step 
from this ? This last dinner — this last night's 
lodging — I am at the end of my means ; and 
imless I accept of charity from you, which I 
will not, to-morrow must begin my descent. 
Where to put my foot " 

He stopped, and looked down into his glass, 
with the air of a man who only expects an 
answer to refute its reasoning. 

" My dear Belaccueil," said the other, after 
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a moment's hesitation, ^^you were famous in 
your better days for almost universal accomplish- 
ment. Mimic, dancer, musician, cook — what 
was there in our merry carnival-time to which 
you did not descend, with success, for mere 
amusement? Why not now for that indepen- 
dence of livelihood to which you adhere so per- 
tinaciously ? " 

" You will be amused to find," he answered, 
" how well I have sounded the depths of every 
one of these resources. The French theatre of 
London has refused me, point-blank, all engage- 
ment, spite of the most humiliating exhibitiona 
of my powers of mimicry before the stage- 
manager and a fifth-rate actress.. I am not 
musician enough for a professor, though very 
well for an amateur, and have advertised in vain 
for employment as a teacher of music, and — 
what was your other vocation ! — cook ! Oh no I 
I have just science enough to mend a bad dinner 
and spoil a good one, though I declare to you 
I would willingly don the white cap and apron 
and dive for life to the basement. No, my 
friend, I have even offered myself as assistant 
dancing-master, and failed ! Is not that enough ? 
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If it is not, let me tell you, that I would sweep 
the crossings, if my appearance would not ex- 
cite curiosity, or turn dustman, if I were strong 
enough for the labour, * Come down ! ' Show 
me how to come down, and see whether I am 
not prepared to do it. But you do not know 
the difficulty of earning a penny in London. 
Do you suppose, with all the influence and ac- 
complishments I possess, I could get the place 
of this scrubby waiter who brings us our cigars ? 
No, indeed ! His situation is a perfect castle — 
impregnable to those below him. There are 
hundreds of poor wretches within a mile of us 
who would think themselves in Paradise to get 
his situation. How easy it is for the rich to say, 
* Go and work I ' and how difficult to know how 
and where ! " 

Belaccueil looked at his friend as if he felt 
that he had justified his own despair, and ex- 
pected no comfort. 

Why not try matrimony ? " said St. Leger. 
I can provide you the means for a six months' 
siege, and you have better qualification for 
success than nine tenths of the adventurers who 
have succeeded." 
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Why — I could do even that— -for, with 
all hope of prosperity, I have of course ^ven 
up all idea of a romantic love. But I could not 
practise deceit, and without pretending to some 
little fortune of my own, the chances are smalL 
Besides, you remember my ill luck at Naples." 

" Ah, that was a love affair, and you were 
too honest." 

"Not for the girl, God bless her! She 
would have married me, penniless as I was, but, 
through the interference of that officious and 
purse-proud Englishman, her friends put me 
hors de cambat^^ 

" What was his name ? Was he a relative ? " 

" A mere chance acquaintance of their own, 
but he entered at once upon the office of family 
adviser. He was rich, and he had it in his 
power to call me an * adventurer.' I did not 
discover his interference till some time after, or 
he would perhapsL have paid dearly for his 
nomenclature." 

" Who did you say it was ? " 

" Hitchings ! Mr. Plantagenet Hitchings, of 
Hitching Park, Devonshire — and the one point, 
to which I cling, of a gentleman's privileges, is 
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that of calling him to account, should I ever 
meet him." 

St. Leger smiled, and sat thoughtfiiUy silent 
for a while. Belaccueil pulled apart the stems 
of a bunch of grapes on his plate, and was silent 
with a very different expression. 

You are willing," said the former, at last, 
to teach music and dancing, for a proper com- 
pensation." 

"Farbleu! Yes!" 

*^ And if you could unite this mode of sup- 
port with a very pretty revenge upon Mr. 
Flantagenet Hitchings, (with whom, by the 
way, I am very well acquainted,) you would 
not object to the twofold thread in your 
destmy ? " 

*^ They would be threads of gold, mon ami ! " 
said the surprised Belaccueil. 

St. Leger called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote a letter at the " Blue Posts," which the 
reader will follow to its destination, as the next 
step in this story. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A GBEEN angel (I mean an angel ignorant of 
the world) would probably suppose that the 
feeding of these animal bodies of ours, if not 
done in secret, must at least be the one act of 
hiunan life separated entirely from the more 
heavenly emotions. Yet the dinner is a meal 
dear to lovers; and novelists and tale-tellers 
choose the moments stolen from fork and plate 
for the birth and interchange of the most deli- 
cious and tender sentiments of our existence. 
Miss Hitchings, while unconsciously shocking 
Monsieur Sanson by tilting her soup-plate for 
the last spoonful of vermicelli, was controlling 
the beating of a heart full of feminine and delicate 
tenderness ; and as the tutor was careful never to 
direct his regards to the other end of the table 
(for reasons of his own). Miss Henrietta laid 
the unction to her soul that such indifference to 
the prettiest girl who had ever honoured them 
as a guest proved the strength of her own 
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magnet, and put her more at ease on the sub- 
ject of Monsieur Sanson's adnuration. He, 
indeed, was connnitting the common fault of 
men whose manners are naturally agreeable — 
playing that passive and grateful game of 
courtesy and attention so easy to the object 
of regard, and so delightful to woman, who is 
never so blest as in bestowing. Besides, he 
had an object in suppressing his voice to the 
lowest audible pitch, and the rich and deep 
tone, sunk only to esca(pe the ear of another, 
sounded, to the watchful and desiring sense of 
her to whom it was addressed, like the very 
key-note and harmony of affection. 

At a table so surrounded with secrets, con- 
versation flagged, of course. Mr. Hitchings 
thought it very up-hill work to entertain Miss 
Hervey, whose heart and senses were com- 
pletely absorbed in the riddle of Belaccueil's 
disguise and presence ; Mr. Hervey, the uncle, 
found old Mrs. Flantagenet rather absent, for 
the smitten dame had eyes for every movement 
of Monsieur Sanson ; and the tutor himself, 
with his resentment toward his host, and his 
suspicions of the love of his daughter, his reviv- 
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ing passion for Miss Hervey, and his designs 
on Mrs. Plantagenet, had enough to render 
him as silent as the latter could wish^ and as 
apparently insensible to the attraction of the 
fair stranger. 

How little we know what is in the bosoms 
of those around us I How natural it is> how- 
ever, to feel and act as if we knew — to account 
for all that appears on the surface by the limited 
acquaintance we have with circumstances and 
feelings — to resent an indifference of which 
we know not the cause — to approve or con- 
demn, without aUowance for chagrin, or despair, 
or love, or hope, or distress — any of the deep 
under-currents for ever at work in the depths 
of human bosoms. The young man at your 
side at a dinner-party may have a duel on his 
hands for the morning, or a disgrace imminent 
in credit or honour, or a refused heart or an 
accepted one, newly crushed or newly made 
happy ; or (more common still, and less allowed 
for) he may feel the first impression of disease, 
or the consequences of an indigestion ; and, for 
his agreeableness or disagreeableness, you try 
to account by something in yourself, some feel- 
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ing toward voareelf — ae if too and joa od^ 
ooald affect' hie Bpirite or gire a ooloiir to his 
mood or maimerB. The old man's dioi^htof 
death, the mother^Borenrhehning interest in her 
child, the woman^e np-spring of emotion c^ lore, 
are vinters to the eonl that come mibidd^i and 
out of time, and Toa can neither feast nor 
mourn, secure ag^nst their interruption. It 
would explain manv a coldness, could we look 
into the heart concealed from us. We should 
often pity when we hate, lore when we think 
we cannot even forgive, admire where we curl 
the lip with scorn and indignation. To judge 
without reserve of any human action is a cul- 
pable temerity, of all our sins the most unfeeling 
and frequent. 

I will deal frankly with you, dear reader. I 
have arrived at a stage of my story which, of all 
the stages of story-writing, I detest the most 
cordially. Poets have written about the diflS- 
culty of beginning 9, story (vide Byron) — ga ne 
me coute pas ; others of the ending. That I do 
with facility, joy, and rejoicing. But the lave 
pathos of a story — the place where the reader 
is expected to sigh, weep, or otherwise express 
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his emotion — that is the point, I confess, the 
most difficult to write, and the most unsatis&c- 
tory when written. *^ Pourquoy, Sir Ejiight ? " 
Not because it is difficult to write love scenes — 
according to the received mode — not that it is 
difficult to please those (a large majority) who 
never truly loved, and whose ideas, therefore, 
of love and its making, are transcendentalised 
out of all truth and nature — not that it would 
be more labour to do this than to copy a circular, 
or write a love-letter for a. modest swain (this 
last my besetting occupation) — but because, 
just over the inkstand there peers a face, some- 
times of a man of forty, past the nonsense of 
life, but oftener of some friend, a woman who 
has loved, and this last more particularly knows 
that true love is never readable or sensible — 
that if its language be truly written, it is never 
in polished phrase or musical cadence — that it 
is silly, but for its concealed meaning, embar- 
rassed and blind, but for the interpreting and 
wakeful heart of one listener — that love, in 
short, is the god. of imintelligibility, mystery, 
and adorable nonsense, and, of course, that 
which I have written (if readable and sensible) 

VOL, II. C 
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18 out of taste and out of sympathy, and none 
but fancy-lovers and enamoured brains (not 
hearts) will approve or believe it. 

D'Israeli the younger is one of the few men 
of genius who> having seen truth without a veil^ 
dare to reveal the vision ; and he has written 
"Henrietta Temple" — the silliest yet truest 
love-book of modem time. The critics (not an 
amative race) have given him a benefit of the 
f * besom " of ridicule, but D'Israeli, far jfrom 
being the effeminate intellect they would make 
him, is one of the most original and intrepid 
men of genius living, andwheUiar the theme be 
** wine, woman, or war," he writes with fear- 
less truth, piquancy, and grace. Books on 
love, however, should be read by lovers only, 
and pity it is, that there is not an ink in 
chemistry, invisible save to the eye kindled 
with amatory fire. But "to our muttons." 

It was not leap-year, but Monsieur Belaccueil, 
on the day of the dinner-party at Hitchings 
Park, was made aware (I will not say by pro» 
posals, for ladies make known their inclinations 
in ways much leas formidable) - he was made 
aware, I say, that the hearts of three of the 
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party were within the flight of his arrows 
Probably his humble situation reversed the 
usual relative position of the sexes in the minds 
of the dame and damsels — and certainly there 
is no power woman exercises so willingly as a 
usurpation of the masculine privilege. I have 
stated my objection to detail the dialogue be- 
tween Miss Hitchings and her tutor at the 
dinner-table. To be recorded Mthfiilly, the 
datter of silver forks on China, the gurgle of 
wine, the interruptions of the footman with 
diampagne and v^etables, should all be literally 
interspersed --^for to all the broken sentences 
(so pathetic when properly punctuated — vide 
Neal's novels) these were the sequels and the 
aooompanimentis: ^^No> thank you I" and ''If 
you please," and "May I fill your glass?"— ^ 
have filled out, to the perfect satisfaction of die 
lady, maioy an tmfinished sentence upon which 
depended the. whole destiny of her affections; 
voAi aa I said before, the truth is not fiedthfully 
rendered when these interstices «re omsupplied; 
It- was dflErk when the ladies lefb the dinnei> 
tables £dh>Wed by Monsieur Sanson, and, at 

^ distoDoe of a few feet -firaon the windows 
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opening on the lawn, the air was black and 
impenetrable. There were no stars visible and 
no moon, but the clouds, which were gathering 
after a drought, seemed to hush the air with 
their long-expected approach, and it was one of 
those soft, still, yet murky and fragrant nights 
when the earth seems to breathe only — with- 
out light, sound, or motion. What lover does 
not remember such a night ? 

Oppressed with the glaring lights and the 
company of people she cared nothing about. 
Miss Hervey stepped out upon the lawn, and 
with her face lifted as if to draw deeper inhal- 
ations of the dew and freshness, she strolled 
leisurely over the smooth carpet of grass. -At 
a slight turn to avoid a clump of. shrubbery, she 
encountered Belaccueil, who .was apologising 
and about to pass, her, when she called him by 
his name, and, passing her ann through his, led 
him on to the extremity of the lawn. . A wine 
fence arrested their progress, :and leanii^ 
against it. Miss Hervey inquired into the cause 

' of the disguise she had penetrated, and softened 
and embQldened by the fragrant, darkness, said 

.all that. ar. woman might, say, of. tenderness and 
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coicouragement*. Belaccueil's heart beat with 
pride and gratified amour propre, but he con-* 
fined himself to the expression of this feeling, 
and leaving the subject open, took advantage of 
Mrs. Plantagenet's' call to Miss Hervey from 
the window, to leave her and resume, his ramble 
through the grounds- 

The supper tray had been brought inland the. 
party were just taking their candles. to separate, 
when the tutor entered, at, the glass door and 
arrested the steps of Mrs. Plantagenet.. She set 
down her candle and curtsied a good-night to 
the ladies, (Mr. Hitchings had gone to bed, for 
wine made him sleepy, and Mr. Hervey always 
retired early — ^where he was bored,) and closing 
the wmdows, mixed a ghi^ of negus for Mon- 
sieur Sanson ; and, herself pulling a sandwich 
to pieces, deliberately, and, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat patronisingly, invited the 
Frenchman: to become her lord. And after a 
conversation, which (Za verite avant tout) turned 
mainly on will and investments, the widow 
dame sailed blissfully to bed, and Belaccueil 
wrote the following letter to his friend, and 

adviser: — 
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SS OETTiNO .iro windwasd; 

ri.iiSMT DEAB St. Legeb,— Endosed you have 
the only sarTiTing lock of my grizzled wig ^ 
^ and symboTSat my disgJs^oyer and 
iny object attamed. The wig bums at this 
instant in the grate, item my hand-mfEles, item 
sondry embroidered cravats h la vieille cour, 
item (this last not without some trouble at my 
heart) a solitary love-token from Constantia 
Hervey. One faded rose — given me at Paes- 
tum, the day before I was driven disgraced from 
ha* presence by the interference of this insolent 
fool — one faded rose has crisped and faded 
into smoke with the rest. And so fled from the 
world the last hope of a warm and passionate 
heart, which never gave up its destiny tiU now 
— never felt that it was made in vain, guarded^ 
refined, cherished in vain, tiU that long -loved 
flower lay in ashes. I am accustomed to strip 
emotion of its drapery — determined to feel 
nothing but what is real — yet this moment, 
turn it and strip it, and deny its illusions as I 
will, is anguisL 'Self-inflicted,' you smile 
and say ! 

" You will marvel what stars will not come 
into conjunction, when I tell you that Miss 
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Hervey is at this moment mider the same roof 
with me and my affianced bride^ and you will 
marvel what good turn I have done the devil, 
that he should, in one day, offer me my enemy's 
daughter, my enemy's fortune (with the draw- 
back of an encumbrance), and the woman who 
I iSiought had spumed me. After all, it is a 
devil's gift — for in choosing that to which I 
am most impelled, I crush hope, and inflict 
pain, and darken my own heart for ever. I 
could not have done this once. Manhood and 
poverty have embittered me. 

'* Miss Hitchings has chosen to fall in love 
with her tutor. She is seventeen, a sweet 
blonde, with large, sufiused eyes, tender, inno- 
cent, and (without talent) singularly earnest 
and confiding. I could be very happy with 
such a woman, and it would have been a very 
tolerable revenge (failing the other) to have 
stolen her from her father. But he would have 
disinherited and forgotten us, and I have had 
enough of poverty, and cannot afford to be 
forgotten — by my enemy. 

** You never saw Miss Hervey. It is not 

much to tell you she is the most beautiful 

c 4 
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woman I have met. If she were not beautiful, 
her manners would win all hearts. If her man- 
ners were less fascinating, her singular talents 
would make her remarkable. She is not appre- 
ciated, because her beauty blinds people to her 
talents, and her manners make them forget her 
beauty. She is something in the style of the 
Giorgione we adored at Venice — a trans- 
parently dark beauty, with unfathomable eyes 
and lashes that sweep her cheek; her person 
tall and full, and her neck set on like Zenobia's. 
Yet she is not a proud woman — I think she is 
not. She is too natural and true to do any 
thing which looks like pride, save walk like an 
empress. She says every thing rightly — pene- 
trates instantly to the core of meaning — sings, 
dances, talks, with the ease, confidence, grace, 
faultlessness, with which a swaQow flies. Per- 
fection in all things is her nature. I am jotting 
down her qualities now as they are allowed by 
the world. I will not write of them like a 
lover. Oh, my friend, with what plummet can 
you fathom the depth of my resentments, when, 
for them, I forego possession of this woman ! 
She offered me, two hours since, the unqualified 
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conti^l of her destiny I She aeked me with 
tremulous voice to forgive her for the wrong 
done me in Italy, ^e dropped that faultless 
and superb head on my bosom^ and told me that- 
she loved me — and I never answered 1 The 
serpent in my heart tied up my tongue, and 
with cold thanks and fiend-like resistance to* 
the bliss of even once pressing her to my 
bosom, I left her. I do not know myself, when 
I remember that I have done this. I am pos- 
sessed — driven out — by some hard and bitter 
spirit who neither acts nor speaks like me. 
Yet could I not undo what I have done. 

« To-morrow morning will disappear Mon- 
sieur Sanson from Hitchings Park, and, on the 
brief condition of a brief ceremony, the law, the 
omnipotent law, will deliver into my hands the 
lands, tenements, goods, chattels, and liberty of 
my enemy — for even so deeply has he sunk 
into the open pocket of Mrs. Plantagenet ! She 
holds mortgages on all he has, for money ad- 
vanced, and all that is hers will be mine, with- 
out reserve. The roof I have been living in 
d^radation imder will be to-morrow my own. 
The man who called me an adventurer, who 
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stood between'me and my love, who thrust me 
from my heaven without cause or provocation 
— the meddling fool who boasts that he saved 
a coimtrywoman from a French swindler (he 
has recurred to it often in my presence), will 
be to-morrow my dependant, beggar for shelter, 
suppliant for his liberty and subsistence ! Do 
you ask if that outweighs the love of the 
woman I have lost? Alas ! yes. 

** You are older, and have less taste for sen- 
timent even than I. I will not bore you with 
my crowd of new feelings in this situation. 
My future wife is amiable and good. She is 
also vain, imattractive, and old. I shall be kind 
to her and endeavour that she shall not be dis- 
enchanted, and if I can make her happy, it may 
mollify my penance for the devil with which I 
am possessed. Miss Hitchings will lose nothing 
by having loved me, for she shall be the heiress 
of my wealth, and her father — but I will not 
soil my heart by thinking of an alleviation to 
his downfall. 

'* Farewell, mon ami. Congratulate and pity 
me. 

** Adolphe Belaccueil." 
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In one of the most fashionable squares of 
London lives^ ** in the season," Monsieur Belac- 
cueil, one of the most hospitable foreigners 
in that great metropolis. He is a pensive and 
rather melancholy-looking man by day ; but so- 
ciety, which he seems to seek like an opiate to 
restless feeling, changes him to a gay man, the 
most nurth -loving of Amphytrions. His es- 
tablishment is presided over by his wife, who, 
as his society is mostly French, preserves a 
respectable silence, but seems contented with 
her lot and proud of her husband; while in 
Miss Plantagenet(c2-€il^an^Hitchings) his guests 
find his table's chief attraction — one of the 
prettiest heiresses and most loveable girls in 
London. How deeply Monsieur Belaccueil still 
rgoices at his success in " getting to windward," 
is matter of problem. Certainly there is one 
chariot which passes him in his solitary ride in 
the Park, to which he bows with a pang of un- 
abating and miserable anguish. And if the 
occupant of that plain chariot share at all in his 
suffering, she has not the consolation to which 
he flies in society — for a more secluded and 
lonely woman lives not in the great solitude of 
London, than Constantia Hervey. 
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THE WIFE BEQUEATHED AND RESUMED. 

The following story was told to the writer by 
a lady in France — told during supper at aballj[ 
and of course only partially. The interstices 
have been suppUed in writing it, and the main 
thread of the narrative may be relied on as 
fact. The names are fictitious : — 

A beautiful girl of seventeen, in the convent- 
parlour of Saint Agatha. She is dressed as a 
novice, and the Ught breaks off from the curve 
of the raven hair put away imder the close- 
fitting cap— breaks off ahnost in sparkles. For 
so it may — as an artist knows. Her eyes are 
like hounds in the leash — fiery and eager. 
And if, in those ever-parted and forward-press- 
ing lips there is a possibility of languid repose, 
the proof of it lies in the future. They are 
sleepless and dreandess, as yet, with a thirst 
unnamed and irrepressible, for the passions of 
life. Her name is Zelie. 

But we cannot make the past into the pre- 
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sent. Change the tense — for Zelie is dead 
now, or we could not record her strange story. 

There was a ring at the convent door, and 
presently entered Colonel Count Montalembert, 
true to his appointment. He had written to 
the lady-abbess to request an interview with 
the daughter of his comrade, dead on the frozen 
track of the retreat from Moscow. Flahault 
was to him, as his right hand to his left, and as 
he covered up the stiffened body with snow, he 
had sworn to devote his life to that child whose 
name was last on the lips closed for ever. The 
Count Montalembert was past fifty, and a con- 
stant ^ suJOTerer from his wounds; arid his phy- 
sicians had warned him that death was not far 
oS, His bearing was still noble and soldierly, 
however, and his frank and clear eye had lost 
little of its lustre. 

'" I wrote to you the particulars of your 
father's death, my child," said the Colonel, after 
the abbess had left them alone, at his request. 
" I could not dwell 'on it again without more 
' emotion than is well for me. I must be brief 
even with what I have to say to his daughter 
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— for that, too, will move me overmuch. You 
are very lovely, Zelie." 

*^ You are very kind ! " answered the novice, 
blushing, and dropping her long lashes upon 
her cheek. 

*^ Very lovely, I say, and must love and be 
beloved. It is a woman's destiny, and your 
destiny more than most women's." 

The Count gazed into the deep eyes of his 
eager listener, and seemed embarrassed to know 
how to proceed. 

•* Hear me through," he said, ^^ before you 
form an opinion of my motives. And first an-» 
swer me a bold question. Have you any 
attachment — have you ever seen a man you 
could love and marry? " 

** No ! " murmured the blushing novice, after 
a moment's hesitation. 

^^ But you are likely to love, soon and rashly, 
once free in the world — and that is one evfl 
against which I wiU make myself your shield. 
And there is another — which I am only sorry 
that I need your pamission and aid in 
averting." 

Zelie looked up inquiringly. 
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" Poverty — the grave of love — the palsy 
of the heart — the oblivion of beauty and 
grace 1 To avert this from you, I have a sacri- 
fice to demand at your hands." 

Again the Count stopped in embarrassment 
ahnost painful^ and Mademoiselle Montalembert 
with difficulty suppressed her impatience. 

" My physicians tell me," he resimied, in a 
tone lower and calmer, ^^ that my lease of life is 
wearing rapidly to a close. A year hence lies 
its utmost and inevitable limit. Could you live 
in the world, without love, for one year, Zelie?" 

'^ Monsiemr ! " was her surprised exclamation. 

^^Then listen to my proposal I have a 
fortune while I live, large enough for your 
most ambitious desires. But it is left to me 
with conditions which forbid my conveying it 
through any link save marriage, and to mj 
^ow onl/for life. To^t you, I regret 
deeply {(x your sake to say, I must wed you. 
You start — do not answer me now. I leave 
you to revdve this in your mind till to-morrow. 
Bemember that I shall not trouble, you long, 
and ttiat the name of Montalembert is as noble 
ais yopr own, aid that you recpure a; year, per« 
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haps more than a year, to recover from your 
first dizzy gaze upon the world. I shall put no 
restraint upon you. I have no wish but to 
fulfil my duty to my dead comrade in arms, and 
to die, knowing that you wiU well bestow your 
heart when I am gone. Adieu ! " 

The Count disappeared, and, with her clasped 
hands pressed to her forehead, the novice paced 
the convent-parlour until the refectory bell 

rang for dinner. 

***** 

It was an evening of June, in the gardens of 
Versailles. It was an evening of June, also, 
in the pest-house of St. Lazarus, and in the 
cell of the condemned felon in St. Pelagic. 
Time, even in his holyday dress, visits indisr 
criminately — the. levelling caitiff! Have the 
, unhappy any business with Jime? 

But the gardens of Versailles were beginning 
to illuminate, and the sky faded, with a glory 
more festal than sunlight, with the radiance of 
a myriad of glittering lamps, embellishing even 
the trees imd fiowers beyond the meaning of 
nature. The work of the architect and the 
statuary at once stood idealised, and draped in 
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aa atmosphere of fairy-land; and the most 
beautiful woman of the imperial court became 
more beautiftd as she stepped into the glare of 
the ^ey of fountains. And who should that 
be — the fairest flower of French nobility — 
but the yoimg Countess Montalembert^ just 
blooming through the dose of her first year of 
wedlock ! 

The Count Montalembeirt stepped with her 
from the shade of the orange-grove, and, with- 
out her arm, fell behind scarce perceptibly, 
that he might keep his eye filled with the grace 
of her motion, without seeming to worship her 
before the world. With every salient flow of 
that cloud-like drapery onward — with every 
twinkling step of those feet of airy lightness — 
the dark eyelashes beneath the soldier's brow 
lifted and drooped again, as if his pulse of life 
and vision were alone governed by her swan«» 
like motion. The Count had forgotten that he 
Was to die. The year allotted to him by his 
physicians had passed, and, far from falling gra* 
dually to his doom, his figure had straightened, 
andhis step grown firm, and his cheek, and Up, 
and .^ye had brightened with returning health. 

vou II. D 
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Hr had drank life &om love. Hhe sapeifa* 
2felie had proved grateM and devoted^ and 
at the ch&teau of Montalembert, in southern 
France, she had seemed content to live wil£ 
him, and him only, the most assiduous of nurses 
in all her glorious beauty. But though this^ 
was Pfl^radise to tiie Count, his reason, not his 
heart, told him it was imprisonment to her, and 
he liad now been a month at the sumptuous 
oourt of Napoleon, an attendant upon a wife 
who was the star of the time — the beloved of 
all the court's gay beholders. 

As the M<mtalemberts strolled toward the 
6h&teau, which was now emitting floods of light 
from its many windows, a young soldier, with 
a dight mustache just shading his Grecian Kp, 
joined them from a side-path, and claimed the 
hand of the Countess for a waltz. The mer- 
curial music at the same instant fled through 
liie air, and, under an exclamation at its thrilling 
Sweetness, the Coimtess concealed from her 
husband an emotion which the trembling of her 
sBght hand betrayed instantly to her partner. 
TVlth a bow of affected gaiety to Ae Count, 
sheqtdcj^ened her pace, and in another moment 
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etood bludbing in the dazzling ring of wakzers, 
the foci» herself of all eyes open to novelty and 
beauty. 

De Momay, the Conntess^s partner, was but 
an ensign in the imperial guard He had but 
his sword. Not likely to be called handsome^ 
or to be looked upon as attractive or dangerous 
by any but the most penetrating of his own sex, 
he had that philtre, that inexplicable something, 
which at once commended him to woman. His 
air was all earnest. The suppressed devotion of 
life and honour breathed in his voice. He 
seemed ever hidinghis heart with pain— shamed 
with betrayed adoration — calm by the force of 
a respect that rebuked passion. He professed 
no gallantries. He professed nothing. His 
eyes alone, large, steadfast, implonng, conveyed 
language of love. An hour of that absorbing 
regard— an apparently Cahn, unimpassioned 
hour of the. intercourse common to those newly 
met— ^sufficed to awaken in the bosom of the 
Countess an interest alarming to himself, and 
dangerous to her content as the wife of another. 
Strange she thought it, that, as the low and 
deferential tones of De Momay feU on her ear, 

D 2 
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they deemed to expel from her heart all she had 
hitherto treasured — ambition for the splendourd 
of the court, passion for admiration, and even 
her gratitude for her husband. A hut in the 
forest, with De Momay only, was the Paradise 
now most present to the dreams and fancy of 
the proud wife of Montalembert. 
. Ab his wife left hun, the Count thrust his 
hand mto his breast with a gesture of controUed 
amotion, and turned aside, as if to seek once 
more the retired covert he had left. But his 
steps were faltering. At the entrance of the 
alley he turned again, and walking rapidly to 
the ch&teau, entered the saloon trembling to the 
measured motion of the dancers. 

Waiting for an opportunity to float into the 
giddy ring, De Momay stood with his arm 
around the waist of the Countess. Montalem- 
bert's face flushed, but he stepped to a column 
'which supported the orchestra, and looked on 
imobserved. Her transparent cheek was so 
near. to the lips of her partner, that his breath 
must warm it. Her hand was pressed — ay, 
by the bend of her gloved wrist, pressed hard 
• — upon the shoulder of De Momay. Hei* 
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bosom throbbed perceptibly in its jewelled vest.. 
She leaned toward him with a slight sway of 
her symmetrical waists and away^ like two 
smoke wreaths imiting^ away in yoluptuous 
hannony of movement, gazmg into each other's 
eyes, murmuring inaudibly to the crowd - lips, 
cheeks, and eyes, in passionate neighbourhood 
— away floated the wife and friend of Mon^r 
talembert in the authorised commerce of the 
gay world. Their feet chased each other, ad- 
yancing, retreating, amid the velvet folds of her 
dress. Her waist was drawn close to his side 
in the more exciting passages of the musia 
Her luxuriant tresses floated from her temples 
to his. She curved her swan-like neck back- 
ward, and, with a look of pleasure, which was 
i;iot a smile, gave herself up to the thrilling 
wedlock of music and motion, her eyes half- 
drooped and bathed in the eager gaze of De 
Momay's, Montalembert's face was pallid and 
his eye on fire. The cold sweat stood on his 
forehead. He felt wronged, though the world 
saw alU With his concealed hand he clenched 
hia breast till he drew blood. There was a 

pause in the music, and with a sudden agony 

n 3 
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at the thought of reoeiving his wife again from 
the hands of De Momay, Montalembert fled on 
to the open air. 

An hour elapsed. 

^^I ask a heaven for myself, it is true, but 
not much for you to give!" said a voice ap-i 
proaching through the shadowy alley of thd 
garden. 

The Coimt lay on the ground with his fore- 
head, pressed to the marble pedestal of a statue; 
and he heard, with the voice, the rustling of a 
female dress, and the rattling of a sabre-chain 
and spurs. 

*^But one ringlet, sacred to wte," continued 
die voice, in a tone almost feminine with its 
pleading earnestness; ^^not given to me, no, 
no! — that were a child's desire! — but minej 
though still playing on this ivory shoulder, and 
still lying warm beneath that veined temple — 
ilciine with your knowledge only, and caressed 
and cared for, mom* aiid night, with the thought 
that it is mine I Oh, Zelie I there is no wrong 
to Montalembert in this! Keep ^ it from his: 
touch ! Let him not breathe upon it 1 Let 
not the wind blew that one ringlet toward 
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And whea ii kissea youi* cheek, and plays, wilii 
the* envied l»reeze iq)on.your bosom — think -x- 
tinaak of the soul o£ De Momay, bound in it! 
Q GrodI why am I made capable of love like 
thisl" ■ . 

There was no reply , and long ere .Mont»- 
iembert had xeeovered from his amazement at 
these daring words, the sound of their footsteps 
liad died away. 

■, Pass two years. It is enough to wait on 
Time, in the Present. In the Past and Future, 
iheigreybeard, like other ministers out of place, 

mufit do without usher and secretary. 

,# # * . ♦ ♦ • 

J . • .. •• • .. .• . • ., . 

i . It was a summer's noon on the Quai D'Orsay, 
iof: Paris. The liveried lackeys of the princely 
hotels were lounging by the heavy gateways of 
Ittone, or leaning ova: the massy parapet of the 
nven- And, true to his wont, the vold soldier 
«ame. with the noon,, creeping from the <«In^ 
.isftlidas." to take his seat under the carved lion 
<Kf the Montalemberts. He had served under 
the late County and the memory of bis hous^ 
was dear- to the old veteran.. The sabre*cut 
jwhich Jia<il:{. disfigured Ms iQftce was Beceived,.hib 
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Sidd, while fighting between Montalembert and 
Flahault; and to see the daughter of the one, 
and the gay heir of the other's wife and fortune, 
he made a daily pilgrimage to the Quai, and 
sat in the sun till the Countess drove out in her 
chariot. 

. By the will of the first husband of Zelie de 
Plahault, the young De Momay, to become her 
husband and share her fortune, was compelled 
to take the name and title of Count Montalem- 
bert, subject to the imperial accord. Napoleon 
had given the rank unwillingly, and as a mark 
of respect to the last will of a brave man who 
had embellished the title — for the eagle-eye of 
,the Corsican read the soul of De Momay like 
an illuminated book, and knew the use he would 
make of fortune and power. 

In the quadrangle of the Hotel Montalembert 
there were two carriage-landings, or two per'* 
rans, and the apartments were separated into 
two entirely distinct establishments. In one 
suite the young Count chose to live at his 
pleasure, en ffargan, and in the other the mixed 
l^ospitalities of the house were given, and the 
Countess was there, and there only, at home. 
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At this moment the court was ringing with the 
meny lamghter of the Count's canvivesy for he 
had a bachelor party to breakfast, and the wine 
seemed, even at that early hour of the day, to 
hnye taken the ascendant. The carriages of 
the bacchanalians lined one side of the court, 
and the modest chariot of the Countess stood 
alone at the door on the other ; for it was near 
the hour for promenade in the Champs Ely8(3es. 
It was an hour after noon when the Countess 
descended. She came slowly, drawing on her 
glove, and the old soldier at the gate rose 
quickly to his feet, and leaned forward to gaze 
ou her. She had changed since the death of 
her father's friend — the brave Montalembert^ 
to whom she owed her fortune. But she was 
still eminently beautiful Thought, perhaps 
sadness, had dimmed to a sweet melancholy the 
bright sparkle of her glance, and her mouth, no 
longer fiercely spirited, was firm but gentle. 
Her curtains of sable lashes moved languidly 
over her drooping eye. She looked like one 
who was subdued in her hopes, not in her 
Qourage, and like one who had shut the door of 
her heart upon its nnextinguishable fires to let. 
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them bum on^ but in secret. She was dressed 
more proudly than gaily, and she wore upon 
her breast one memorial of her first husband — '- 
his own black cross t}iat he had worn in battle, 
and in the few hapj^ days of his wedlock, and 
which he had sent her from his death-bed. 

At the moment the Countess stepped fiom 
her threshold, the door on the oppo^te side of 
the quadrangle was thrown open, and, with a 
boisterous laugh, the Count sprang into his 
phaeton,: calling to. one of his party to follow 
Km. His companion shrank back on seeing 
the Countess, and in that moment's delay the 
door of the carriage was closed and the^ coach* 
man ordered* to drive on. The Count's whip 
had waved over his spirited horses, however^ 
and as they stood rearing and threatening to 
escape f]x>m their excited master, his Mend 
sprang to his side, the reins were suddenly 
loosed, and with ^ plunge which threatened to 
t^ar the harness from their backs, they leap^ 
forward. In the next momei^t the horses cS 
both vehicles were -dukwn upon their haunches^ 
half locked together in the narrow gateways 
asid with a blow firom the crutch of the eid 
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Teteran5 who rushed from the porter's lodge, the 
phaietDn was driven back against the wall, the 
pole-broken, and the Count and his Mend pre^ 
dpitated upon the pavement. The liberated 
horses flew wildly through the gate, and then 
followed a stillness like that of midnight in the 
couiPt'— for on the pavement, betrayed by her 
profaa«m of fair locks, loosened by the fall, lay 
H Woman in man's attire, the dissolute com- 
panion of the Count, in his daylight reveL 
Uninjured himself, the Count stood a moment^ 
abashed* and motionless, but* the old soldier, 
with folded arms and the remnant of his brokeil 
erutch in his. hand, looked sternly on the scene'; 
and as the servants started from their stupor to 
raise' th6 insensible woman, the Countess, read^ 
ipg her husband's impulse in his looks, sprang 
from the open door of the chariot, and inter»> 
poded ' between him and his intended victim. 
WhiiL thd )iigh-borA grace of a noble, the sol^ 
dbrly invaUd accepted her protection, and fol^ 
lowtd her ti> her diariot ; and, ordered to di^ive 
16 the Ho^ital of the Invalides, tha coachman 
onoe imcMre turned slowly to the gateway. * 
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The night following, at the opera. Pari0 
was on the qui vive of expectation, for a new 
prima donna was to make her debut before the 
Emperor. 

Paris was also on the qui vive for the upshot 
of a certain matter of scandaL The eclair-^ 
cissement at the Hotel Montalembert had been 
followed, it is said, by open war between the 
Count and Countess ; and, determined to carry 
out his defiance, the dissolute husband had 
declared to his associates that he would produce 
at the opera, in a box opposite to his wife, the 
same person whose appearance she had resented, 
and in the aame attire. It was presumed, by 
the graver courtiers who had heard this, that 
the actors in this brutal scene, if it should be 
carried out, would be immediately arrested by 
the imperial guard. 

The overture commenced to a crowded house^ 
and before it was half played, the presence of 
the Count and his companion, in a conspicuous 
box on the left of the circle, drew the attentm 
of every eye. The Montalemberts were the 
one subject of conversation. The sudden dis-i 
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appeairanoe of the old Cotint, his death in a 
distant province, his will relative to his widow 
and De Mornaj — all the particulars of that 
(furious inheritance of wife and fortune, by 
written testament — were passed from lip to 

lip. 

There was a pause at the close of the over- 
ture- The house was silent, occupied partly in 
looking at the audacious Count and his com-*^ 
panion,^ partly in watching for the entrance of 
the injured Countess. 

A sudden light illuminated the empty bo:^^ 
shed from the lobby lamps upon the curtains at 
the opening of the door, and the Countess 
Montalembert entered, with every eye in that 
trast assembly bent anxiously upon her. But 
how radiantly beautifiil, and how strangely 
dressed! Her toilet was that of a bride. 
Orange-flowers were woven into her long raven 
tresses, and her robe of spotless white was folded 
across her bust with the simplicity of girlhood. 
A white rose-bud breathed on her bosom, and 
bracelets of pearls encircled her wrists of ala* 
baster. And her smile, as she took her seat 
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and looked' around upon lier fiiends — (^l that 
1^90 bridal too ! — unlike any look known latdiy 
upon her face — joyous^ radiant^ bli88ful> as the 
first hour of acknowledged love. Never hsA 
ZeMe de Flahault looked so triumphantly beiau- 
tiful. The opera-glasses from every comer of 
the house remained fixed upon her. A mur- 
mur arose graduaUy, a murmur of admiration 
succeeding the silent wonder of her first en-» 
trance ; and but for the sudden burst of music 
from the orchestra, heralding the approach of 
tiie Emperor, it would have risen into a shout 
of spontaneous homage. 

The Emperot came in. 

But who is there! — at the right hand of 
Napoleon — smiled upon by the Emperor, as 
the Emperor seldom smiled, decorated with the 
noblest orders of France — a star on his breast ? 

— MONTALEMBERT ! 

: " Montalembert ! Montalembert ! " resounded 
from a thousand voices. 

Was he risen from the dead ? Was this an 
jQ,parition-the indignant apparition of the 
first husband — lisen to rebuke the unmanly 
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brutality of the second P Woulcl the Countess 
MaJrt at the sight of Mm P 
! Jjook ! she turns to the illiuninated box d 
the Bmpetor! She smiles — with a radiant 
blush of rjoy and hapjuness she smiles — she lilte 
that . ungloved and unjewelled hand, decond/ed 
only with a plain gold ring, and wayes it te 
the waved hand of Montalembert ! — the brave, 
true, romantic Montalembert. For with the 
quickness of French divination, the whole story 
is understood by the audience. And there is 
not a brain so dull as not to know that the 
audacious invalid veteran was the disguised 
Count, watching over the happiness of her 
whose destiny of love he had too rashly under- 
taken to make cloudless — make cloudless at the 
expense of a crushed heart, and a usurped 
hearth, and a secret death and burial, if so 
much were necessary. 

But he is a happy bridegroom now. And 
Adolphe de Momay is once more an imtitled 
ensign-plucked for ever from the chaste heart 
and bosom of the devoted wife of Montalem- 
bert 
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And Montalembert himself — whose fipringd 
of life were fed only by love — died when that 
fountain of love was broken ; for his wife died 
in childbed one year after his return to her, and 
he followed her in one day. - Never man was 
more loved than he. Surely never man more 
deserved it. 
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A REVELATION OF A PREVIOUS LIFE. 



** Our blrtih is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises in us, our life*s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar." Wordsworth, 



The death of a lady, in a foreign land, leaves 
me at liberty to narrate the circumstances 
which follow. 

. A few words of previous explanation, how- 
ever. 

I am inclined to believe, from conversations 
on the subject with many sensible persons, that 
there are few men who have not had, at dif- 
ferent intervals in their lives, sudden emotions, 
currents of thought, affections of mind and 
body, which not only were wholly disconnected 
with the course of life thus interrupted, but 
seemed to belong to a wholly different being. 

Perhaps I shall somewhere touch the reader's 
experieuce by describing rather minutely, and 
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in the first person, some sensations of this kind 
not unusual to myself. 

Walking in a crowded street, for example^ 
in perfect health, with every faculty gaily alive> 
I suddenly lose the sense of neighbourhood. 
I see — I hear — but I feel as if I had become 
invisible where I stand, and was, at the same 
time, present and visible elsewhere. I know 
every thing that passes aroimd me, but I seem 
disconnected and (magnetically speaking) un- 
linked from the human beings near. If spoken 
to at such a moment, I answer with difficulty. 
The person who speaks seems addressing me 
fr^rm' a world to which I no longer belong. 
At the same time, I have an irresistible inner 
consciousness of being present in another scene 
of ^very-day life — where there are streets, and 
houses, and people — where I am looked on 
without surprise as a familiar object — where I 
have cares, fears, objects to attain — a different 
scene altogether, and a different life from the 
scene and life of which I was a moment before 
conscious. I have a dull ache at the back of 
my eyes for the minute or two that this trance 
lasts, and then slowly and reluctantly my absent 
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soul seems creeping back^ the magnetic links of 
conscious neighbourhood, one by one, re-attach, 
and I resume my ordinary life, but with an 
irrepressible feeling of sadness. 

It is in vain that I try to fix these shadows 
as they recede. I have struggled a thousand 
times in vain to particularise and note down 
what I saw in the strange city to which I was 
translated. The memory glides from my grasp 
with preternatural evasiveness. 

In a book called ** The Man of Two Lives,'' 
similar sensations to these are made the basis 
of the story. Indeed, tiU I saw that book, the 
fear of having my sanity suspected sealed my 
lips on tibe subject. 

I hsLYe stiU a reserve in my coiifession. I 
have been conscious, since boyhood^ of a mental 
peculiarity which I fear to name while I doubt 
that it is possessed by others than myself — 
which I should not allude to now, but that it 
forms a strange link of identity between me 
and another being to be mentiojied in this 
story. 

I may say, also, without attaching any im^ 
portance to it, except as it bears upon this 
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same identity, that of those things which I have 
no occasion to be taught, or which I did, as the 
common phrase is, by intuition, drawing was 
the easiest and most passionately followed of 
my boyish pursuits. 

With these preliminaries, and probably some 
similar experience of his own, the reader may, 
perhaps, form a woof on which to embroider 
the following circumstances. 

Travelling through Styria, some years since, 
I chanced to have, for a fellow-occupant of the 
coupi of a diligence, a very courteous and well- 
bred person, a gentleman of Gratz. As we 
rolled slowly along on the banks of the Muer, 
approaching his native town, he very kindly in- 
vited me to remain with him a day or two, 
offering me, as an inducement, a presentation 
at the soiree of a certain lady of consequence, 
who was to receive, on the night of our arrival, 
and at whose house I should see some fair spe- 
cimens of the beauty of Styria. 
Accepted, 

It was a lovely summer's night when we 
strolled through the principal street toward our 
gay destination ; and as I drew upon my friend's 
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arm to stop him while the military band of the 
fortress finished a delicious waltz (they were 
playing in the public square), he pointed out to 
me the spacious balconies of the Countess's 
palace, whither we were going, crowded with 
the well-dressed company, listening silently to 
the same enchanting music. We entered, and 
after an interchange of compUments with the 
hostess, I availed myself of my friend's second 
introduction to take a stand in one of the 
balconies beside the person I was presented to, 
and, imder cover of her favour, to hear out the 
unfinished music of the band. 

As the evening darkened, the lights gleamed 
out from the illuminated rooms more brightly, 
and most of the guests deserted the balconies 
and joined the gayer circles within. The music 
ceased at the beat of the drum. My companion 
in the balcony was a very quiet young hdj, 
and, like myself, she seemed subdued by the 
sweet harmonies we had listened to, and willing 
to remain without the shadow of the curtain. 
We were not alone there, however. A tall 
lady, of very stately presence, and with the 
remains of remarkable beauty, stood on the 
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.opposite side of the balcony, and she, too, 
seemed to shrink from the glare within, and cling 
to the dewy darkness of the summer night. 

After the cessation of the music there was 
no longer an excuse for intermittent conversa- 
tion, and starting a subject which afforded 
rather freer scope, I did my best to credit my 
friend's flattering introduction. I had dis- 
coursed away for half an hour very unre- 
servedly, before I discovered that, with her 
hand upon her side, in an attitude of repressed 
emotion, the tall lady was earnestly listening to 
me. A third person embarrasses even the most 
indifferent dialogue. The conversation lan- 
guished, and my companion rose and took my 
arm for a promenade through the rooms. 

Later in the evening, my friend came in 
search of me to the supper room. 

" Mon ami I " he said, " a great honour has 
fallen out of the sky for you. I am sent to 
bring you to the beau reste of the handsomest 
woman of Styria — '-. Margaret, Baroness R — — , 
whose cM,teau I pointed out to you in the gold 
light of yesterday's sunset. She wishes to know 
you — why I cannot wholly divine ««— for it is 
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the first sign of ordmary feeling that she has 
given in twenty years. But she seems agitatcid, 
And sits alone in the Countess's boudoir. 
Allmu-y ! " 

As we made our way through the crowd, he 
hastily sketched me an outline of the lady's 
history : *^ At seventeen taken from a convent 
for a forced marriage with the baron whose 
name she bears ; at eighteen a widow, and, for 
the first time, in love — the subject of her 
passion a young artist of Vienna on his way to 
Italy. The artist died at her chdteau — they 
were to have been married — she has ever since 
worn weeds for him. And the remainder you 
must imagine — for here we are ! " 

The Baroness leaned with her elbow upon a 
small table of or-mouluy and her position was so 
taken that I seated myself necessarily in a 
strong light, while her features were in shadow. 
Still the light was sufficient to show me the ex- 
pression of her countenance. She was a woman 
apparently about forty-five, of noble phy- 
siognomy, and a peculiar fulness of the eyelid 
— something like to which I thought I re- 
membered to have seen in a portrait of a young 
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girl, many years before. The resemblance 
troubled me somewhat. 

** You will pardon me this freedom," said the 
Baroness, with forced composure, ** when I tell 
you that — a friend — whom I have mourned 
twenty-five years — seems present to me when 
you speak." 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. 
The baroness shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and sat silent for a few moments, gazing at me. 

^* You are not like him in a single feature," 
she resumed, " yet the expression of your face, 
strangely, very strangely, is the same. He was 
darker — slighter." 

^* Of my age ?" I inquired, to break my own 
silence. For there was something in her voice 
which gave me the sensation of a voice heard 
in a dream. 

^* O God ! that voice ! that voice ! " she ex- 
claimed wildly, burying her face in her hands, 
and giving way to a passionate burst of tears. 

** Rodolph," she resumed, recovering herself 
with a strong effort, " Rodolph died with the 
promise on his lips that death should not divide 
us. And I have seen him ! Not in dreams — 
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not In revery — not at times when my fancy 
could delude me. I have Been him suddenly 
before me in the street — in Vienna — here — 
at home at noonday — for minutes together, 
gazing on me. It is more in latter years that I 
have been visited by him; and a hope has 
latterly sprung into being in my heart — I 
know not how — that in person, palpable and 
breathing, I should again hold converse with 
him — fold him living to my bosom. Pardon 
me I You will think me mad ! " 

I might well pardon her; for as she talked, 
a vague sense of familiarity with her voice, a 
memory, powerful, though indistinct, of having 
before dwelt on those majestic features, an im- 
pulse of tearful passionateness to rush to her 
embrace, wellnigh overpowered me. She turned 
to me again. 

" You are an artist ? " she said, inquiringly. 

" No ; though intended for one, I believe, by 
nature." 

" And you were born in the year " 

" I was I " 

With a scream she added the day of my 
birth, and, waiting an instant for my assent. 
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dropped to the floor, and cfamg conyulaYdj' 
and weeping to my knees. 

'^ Bodolph! Bodolph !" shemnrmured fiuntly, 
as her long grey tresses fell oyer her shooldersy 
and her head dropped insensible upon her breast. 

Her cry had been heard, and several p^rscms 
entered the room. I rushed out of doors. I 
had need to be in darkness and alcme. 

It was an hour after midnight when I re- 
entered my hoteL A chasseur stood sentry at 
the door of my apartment with a letter in his 
hand. He called me by name, gaye me his 
missive, and disappeared. It was from the 
Baroness, and ran thus : — 

^^ You did not retire from me to sleep. This 
letter will find you waking. And I must 
write, for my heart and brain are overflowing. 

" Shall I write to you as a stranger? — you 
whom I have strained so often to my bosom — 
you whom I have loved and still love with the 
utmost idolatry of mortal passion — you who 
have once given me the soul that, like a gem 
long lost, is found again, but in a newer casket ! 
Mine still — for did we not swear to love for 
ever! 
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** But I am taking counsel of my own heart 
only. You may still be unconvinceA You 
may think that a few singular coincidences 
have driven me mad. You may think that 
though bom in the same hour that my Bodolph 
died, possessing the same voice, the same counte- 
nance, the same gifts -though by irresistible 
consciousness I know you to be him — my 
lost lover returned in another body to life — 
you may still think the evidence incomplete — 
you may, perhaps, even now, be smiling in pity 
at my delusion. Indulge me one moment. 

^^The Bodolph Isenberg whom I lost pos- 
sessed a faculty of mind, which, if you are he, 
answers with the voice of an angel to my 
appeal. In that soul resided, and wherever it 

be, must now reside, the singular power " * * 

* * « « « # # 

(The reader must be content with my 
omission of this fragment of the letter. It con- 
tained a secret never before clothed in language 
— a secret that will die with me, unless betrayed 
by what indeed it may lead to — madness ! As 
I saw it in writing — defined accurately and in- 
evitably in the words of another — I felt as if 
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the Innennost chamber of my soul was suddenly- 
laid open to the day — I abandoned doubt — I 
answered to the name by which she called me 

— I believed in the previous existence of which 
my whole life, no less than these extraordinary 
circumstances, had furnished me with repeated 
evidence. But to resume the letter.) 

" And now that we know each other again 

— now that I can call you by name, as in the 
past, and be sure that your inmost conscious- 
ness must reply — a new terror seizes me ! 
Your soul comes back, youthfully and newly 
clad, while mine, though of unfading freshness 
and youthfulness within, shows to your eye 
the same outer garment, grown dull with 
mourning, and faded with the wear of time. 
Am I grown distasteful ? Is it with the sight 
only of this new body that you look upon me ? 
Rodolph! — spirit that was my devoted and 
passionate adnurer ! soul that was sworn to me 
for ever ! — am I — the same Margaret, re- 
found and recognised — grown repulsive ? O 
God! what a bitter answer would this be to 
my prayers for your return to me ! 

" I will trust in Him whose benign good-^ 
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ness smiles upon fidelity in love. I will pre- 
pare a fitter meeting for two who parted as 
lovers. You shall not see me again in the 
house of a stranger, and in a mourning attire. 
When this letter is written, I will depart at 
once for the scene of our love. I hear my 
horses already in the court-yard, and while you 
read this I am speeding swiftly home. The 
bridal dress you were secretly shown the day 
before death came between us is still freshly 
kept. The room where we sat — the bowers 
by the stream — the walks where we projected 
our sweet promise of a future — they shall all 
be made ready. They shall be as they were I 
And I — O Rodolph ! I shall be the same. 
My heart is not grown old, Rodolph ! Believe 
me, I am imchanged in soul! And I will 
strive to be — I will strive to look — God help 
me to look and be — as of yore I 

^* Farewell now ! I leave horses and ser- 
vants to wait on you till I send to bring you 
to me. Alas, for any delay ! but we wiU pass 
this life and all other time together. We have 
Been that a vow of eternal imibn may be kept 
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— that death cannot divide those who will to 
love for ever ! Farewell now ! 

" Margaret." 

Circumstances compelled me to riead this 
letter with but one feeling, exquisite pain! 
Love lasts tlU death, but it is mortal ! The 
affections, however intense and faithful (I now 
know), are part of the perishable coil, forgotten 
in the grave. With the memory of this love 
of another life, haunting me through my youth, 
and keeping Its vow of visitation, I had given 
the whole heart of my second youth to another* 
Affianced to her, waited for by her, bound to 
her by vows which death had not divided, I 
had but one course to pursue. I left Gratz in 
an hour, never to return. 

A few days since I was walking alone In the 
crowded thoroughfare of the city wh^re I livew 
Suddenly my sense of presence there fell off 
me. I walked on, but my inward sight ab- 
sorbed all my consciousness. A room which 
was familiar to me shut me In, and a bed hung 
in mourning became apparent. In another 
instant a figure laid out in a winding-sheet^ 
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and partially covered with a velvet pall, grew 
distinct through the dimness, and in the low- 
lidd head I recognised, what a presentiment 
had already betrayed to me, the features of 

Margaret, Baroness R . It will be still 

months before I can see the announcement of 
h^r death. But she is dead. 
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FLIRTATION AND FOX-CHASING. 



" The only heart that I have, known of late has beea 
an easy, excitable sort of gentleman, quickly roused and 
quickly calmed — sensitive enough to confer a great deal 
of pleasure, and not sensitive enough to give a moment's 
pain. The heart of other days was a very different per- 
son indeed." — Bulwee. 



I WAS moping one day in solitary confinement 
in quarantine at Malta, when, in a turn between 
my stone window and the back wall, I saw the 
yards of a vessel suddenly cross the light, and 
heard the next moment the rattle of a chain let 
go, and all the bustle of a merchantman coming 
to anchor. I had the privilege of promenading 
between two ring-bolts on the wharf below the 
lazaretto, and, with the attraction of a new- 
comer to the sleepy company of vessels under 
the yellow flag, I lost no time in descending 
the stone stairs, and was immediately joined by 
my vigilant sentinel, the guardianoy whose busi- 
ness it was to prevent my contact with the 
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other visiters to the wharf. The tricolor flew 
at the peak of the stranger, and we easily made 
out that she was a merchantman from Mar- 
seilles, subject, therefore, to a week's quarantine 
on accoimt of the cholera. I had myself come 
from a plague port, Smyrna, and was subjected 
to twenty days' quarantine, six of which had 
passed; so that the Frenchman, though but 
beginning his imprisonment, was in a position 
comparatively enviable. 

I had watched for an hour the getting of the 
vessel into mooring trim, and was beginning to 
conclude that she had come without passengers, 
when a gentleman made his appearance on deck, 
and the jolly-boat was immediately lowered and 
manned. A traveller's baggage was handed 
over the side, the gentleman took leave of the 
captain, and, in obedience to directions from 
the quarantine officer on the quarter-deck, the 
boat was pulled directly to the wharf on which 
I stood. The guardiano gave me a caution to 
retire a little, as the stranger was coming to 
take possession of the next apartment to my 
own, and must land at the stairs near by ; but, 
before I had taken two steps backward, I began 
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to recognise features familiar to me, and with a 
turn of the head as he sprang on the wharf the 
identity was established completely. Tom Ber- 
ryman, by all that was wonderful ! I had not 
seen him since we were suspended from college 
, together ten years before. Forgetting lazaretto 
and guardianoy and all the salt water between 
New Haven and Malta, I rushed up to Tom 
with the cordiality of other days (a little shar- 
pened by abstinence from society), and we still 
had hold of hands with a firm grip, when the 
quarantine master gravely accosted us, and in- 
formed my friend that he had mcurred an ad- 
ditional week by touching me — in short, that 
he must partake of the remainder of my qua- 
rantine. 

Aghast and chap-fallen as Berryman was at 
the consequences of our rencontre (for he had 
fiilly calculated on getting into Malta in tiriie 
for the carnival), he was somewhat reconciled 
to his lot by being permitted to share my room 
and table instead of living his week in solitude ; 
and, by enriching our suppUes a Uttle from 
town, sleeping much, and chatting through the 
day in the rich sunshine of that climate of 
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Paradise^ we contrived to shove off the fortnight 
without any very intolerable tedium. 

My friend and I had begun our travels dif- 
ferently — he taking England first, which I 
proposed visiting last. It is of course the bonne 
houche of travel to everybody, and I was very 
curious to know Tom's experiences ; and, as I 
was soon bound thitherward, anxious to pick 
out of his descriptions some chart of the rocks 
and shoals in the ** British channel " of society. 

I should say, before quoting my friend, that 
he was a Kentuckian, with the manner (to 
ladies) of mingled devotion and nonchalance so 
popular with the sex, and a chivabic quality of 
man altogether. His father's political influence 
had obtained for him personal letters of intro- 
duction from the President, and, with this ad- 
vantage, and his natural air of fashion, he had 
found no obstacle to choosing his society in 
England; choosing the first, of course, like a 
true republican ! 

We were sitting on the water-steps with our 

feet immersed up to the ankles (in January too), 

and in reply to some question of mine as to the 

approachability of noble ladies by such plebeian 
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lovers as himself, Tom told me the story which 
foUows. I take the names at random, of course^ 
but, in all else, I shall try to *^tell the tale as 
'twas told to me." 

THE STORY. 

Why, circumstances, as you know, sometimes 
put people in the attitude of lovers whether 
they will or no; and it is but civil in such a 
case to do what fate expects of you. I knew 
too much of the difference between crockery 
and porcelain to enter English society with the 
remotest idea of making love within the red 
book of the peerage, and though I've a story to 
tell, I swear I never put a foot forward till I 
thought it was knightly devoir — inevitable, 
though ever so ridiculous. Still, I must say, 
with a beautiful and unreserved woman beside 
one, very much like other beautiful and un- 
reserved women, a republican might be pardoned 
for forgetting the invisible wall. " Right honour- 
able " loveliness has as much attraction about it, 
let me tell you, and is quite as difficult to resist, 
as loveliness that is honoured, right or wrong, 
and a man must be brought up to it, as English- 
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men are, to see the heraldic dragons and griffins 
in the air when a charming girl is talking to 
him. 

" Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like (Jier) grandsire cut in alabaster ? " 

Eh? But to begm with the « Tityre tu 
patulsB." 

I had been passing a fortnight at the hunting 
lodge of that wild devil. Lord , in the 

Scotch Highlands, and what with being freely 
wet outside every day, and freely wet inside 
every night, I had given my principle of life 
rather a disgust to its lodgings, and there were 
some symptoms of preparation for leave-taking. 
Unwilling to be ill in a bachelor's den, with no 
solace tenderer than a dandy lord's tiger, I 
made a tvnlight flit to the nearest post-town, 
and tightening my life-screws a little with the 
aid of the village apothecary, started southward 
the next morning with four posters. 

I expected to be obUged to pull up at Edin- 

boro', but the , doctor's opiates, and abstinence, 

and quiet did more for me than I had hoped, 

and I went on very comfortably to Carlisle. 
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I arrived at this place after nightfall^ and found 
the taverns overflowing with the crowds of a 
fair, and no bed to be had unless I could make 
one in a quartette of snoring graziers. At the 
samfe time there was a great political meeting at 
Edinboro', and every leg of a poster had gone 
north — those I had brought with me having 
been transhitched to a return chaise, and gone 
off while I was looking for accommodations. 

Regularly stranded, I sat. down by the tap* 
room fire, and was mourning my disaster, when 
the horn of the night-coach reached my ear, 
and in the minute of its rattling up to the door, 
I hastily resolved that it was the least of two 
evils, and booked myself accordingly. There 
was but one vacant place, an outsider ! With 
hardly time enough to resolve, and none to re- 
pent, I was presently rolling over the dark road, 
chilled to the bone in the first five minutes, and 
wet through with a " Scotch mist" in the next 
half hour. Somewhere . about daybreak we 

rolled into the little town of , five miles 

from the seat of the earl of Tresethen, to whose 
hospitalities I stood invited, and I went to bed in 
a most comfortable inn and slept till noon. 
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Before going to bed I had written a note to be 
despatched to Tresethen Castle, and the Earl's 
carriage was waiting for me when I awoke. 
I found myself better than I had expected, and, 
dressing at once for dinner, managed to reach 
the castle just in time to hand in Lady Trese- 
then. Of that dinner I but remember that I 
was the only guest, and that the Earl regretted 
his daughter's absence from table. Lady Caro- 
line having been thrown that morning from her 
horse. I fainted somewhere about the second 
remove, and recovered my wits some days after, 
on the safe side of the crisis of a fever. 

I shall never forget that first half hour of 
conscious curiosity. An exquisite sense of 
bodily repose, mingled with a vague notion of 
recent relief from pain, made me afraid to speak 
lest I should awake from a dream, yet, if not a 
dream, what a delicious reality ! A lady of 
most noble presence, in a half-mourning dress, 
sat by the side of a cheerful fire, turning hex* 
large dark eyes on me, in the pauses of a con- 
versation with a grey-headed servant. My bed 
was of the most sumptuous luxury ; the chamber* 
was hung with pictures and draped with spot- 
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less white ; the table covered with the costliest 
elegancies of the toilet ; and in the gentle and 
deferential manner of the old liveried menial^ 
and the subdued tones of inquiry by the lady, 
there was a refinement and tenderness which, 
with the keen susceptibility of my senses, 
"lapt me in Elysium." I was long in re- 
membering where I was. The lady glided from 
the room, the old servant resumed his seat by 
my bedside, other servants in the same livery 
came softly in on errands of service, and, at the 
striking of the half hour by a clock on the 
mantelpiece, the lady returned, and I was raised 
to receive something from her hand. As she 
came nearer, I remembered the Countess 
Tresethen. 

Three days after this I was permitted to take 
the air of a conservatory which opened from the 
Countess's boudoir. My old attendant assisted 
me to dress, and, with another servant, took me 
down in ^.fauteuih I was in slippers and robe- 
de-chambre, and presimied that I should see no 
one except the kind and noble Lady Tresethen ; 
but I had scarce taken one turn up the long 
alley of flowering plants, when the Countess 
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came toward me from the gla^ door beyond, 
and on her arm a girl leaned for support, whose 
beauty- 

(Here Tom dabbled his feet for some minutes 
in the water in silence.) 

God bless me ! I can never give you an 
idea of it ! It was a new revelation of woman 
to me ; the opening of an eighth seal. In the 
minute occupied by her approach, my imagina- 
tion (accelerated, as that faculty always is, by 
the clairvoyance of sickness) had gone through 
a whole drama of love — fear, adoration, des- 
peration, and rejection — and so complete was 
it, that in after-moments, when these phases of 
passion came round in the proper lapse of days 
and weeks, it seemed to me that I had been 
through with them before; that it was all 
familiar; that I had met and loved in some 
other w^orld this same glorious creature, with 
the same looks, words, and heart-ache ; in the 
same conservatory of bright flowers, and, faith • 
myself in the same pattern of a brocade dressing- 
govm! 

Heavens 1 what a beautiful girl was that Lady 
Caroline I Her eyes were of a light grey, the 
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rim of the lids perfectly inky with the dark- 
ness of the long sweeping lashes^ and in her 
brown hair there was a gold lustre tibat seemed 
somehow to illimxinate the curves of her small 
head like a halo. Her mouth had too much 
character for a perfectly agreeable first impres- 
sion. It was nobility and sweetness educated 
over native high spirit and scomfulness — the 
nature shining through the transparent blood, 
like a flaw through enamel. She would have, 
been, in other circumstances, a maid of Sara- 
gossa or a Gertrude Von Wart ; a heroine ; 
perhaps a devil. But her fascination was resist- 
less! 

*^ My daughter," said Lady Tresethen (and 
in that beginning was all the introduction she 
thought necessary), "is, like yourself, an in- 
valid just escaped from the doctor ; you niust 
congratulate each other. Are you strong 
enough to lend her an arm, Mr. Berryman? " 

The Countess left us ; and with the composure . 
of a sister who had seen me every day of my 
life, Lady Caroline took my arm and strolled 
slowly to and fro, questioning me of my shoot- 
ing at the lodge, and talking to me of her late 
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accident, her eyes sometimes fixed upon her 
littl^ embroidered slippers, as they peeped from 
her snowy morning dress, and sometimes indo- 
lently raised and brought to bear on my flushed 
oheek and trembling lips ; her singular serenity 
operating on me as any thing but a sedative ! 
I W9S taken up-stairs again, after an hour's con- 
YerBAiion, in a fair way for a relapse, and the 
doctor put me imder embargo again for another 
week, which, spite of all the renewed care and 
t^demess of Lady Tresethen, seemed to me 
an eternity 1 111 not bother you with what I 
felt and thought all that time ! 

It was a brilliant autiunnal day when I got 
leave to make my second exodus, and with the 
doctor's permission I prepared for a short walk 
in the park. I declined the convoy of the old 
a&evwt, for I had heard Lady Caroline's horse 
gallop away down the avenue, and I wished to 
watch her return imobserved. I had just lost 
sight of the castle in the first bend of the path, 
when I saw her quietly walking her horse imder 
the trees at a short distance, and the moment 
after she observed and came toward me at an 
Wy canter. I had schooled myself to a little 
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more self-possession, but I was not prepared for 
such an apparition of splendid beauty as that 
woman on horseback. She rode an Arabian 
bay of the finest blood ; a lofty, fiery, matchless 
creature, with an expression of eye and nostril 
which I could not but think a proper pendant 
to her own, limbed as I had seldom seen a horse, 
and his arched neck, and forehead, altogether, 
proud as a steed for Lucifer. She sat on him 
as if it were a throne she was bom to, and the 
flow of her riding-dress seemed as much a part 
of him as his mane. He appeared ready to 
boimd into the air, like Pegasus, but one hand 
calmly stroked his mane, and her face was as 
tranquil as marble. 

*^ Well met ! " she said ; " I was just wishing 
for a cavalier. What sort of a horse would you 
like, Mr. Berryman ? Ellis ! " (speaking to her 
groom,) " is old Curtal taken up from grass ? " 

^^ Yes, nnladi ! " 

** Curtal is our invalid's horse, and as you 
are not very strong, perhaps his easy pa«e wiU 
be best for you. Bring him out directly, Ellis. 
We'll just walk along the road a little way ; for 
I. must show you my Arabian; and we'll not 
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go back to ask mamma's permission^ for we 
' shouldn't get it ! You won't mind riding a 
little way, will you ? " 

Of course I would have bestridden a hippo- 
griff at her bidding, and when the groom came 
out, leading a thorough-bred himter, with ap- 
parently a very elastic and gentle action, I 
forgot the doctor and mounted with great 
alacrity. We walked our horses slowly down 
the avenue and out at the castle gate, followed 
by the groom, and after trying a little quicker 
pace on the public road, I pronounced old Curtal 
worthy of her Ladyship's eulogium, and her 
own Saladin worthy, if horse could be worthy, 
of his burden. 

We had ridden perhaps a mile, and Lady 
Caroline was giving me a slight history of the 
wonderful feats of the old veteran under me, 
when the sound of a horn made both horses 
prick up their ears, and on rising a little ac- 
clivity, we caught sight of a pack of hounds 
coming across the fields directly toward us, 
followed by some twenty red-coated horsemen. 
Old Curtal trembled and showed a disposition 
to fret, and I observed that Lady Caroline 
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dexterously lengthened her own stirrup and 
loosened the belt of her riding-dress, and the 
next minute the hounds were over the hedge, 
and the horsemen, leap after leap, after th^m, 
and with every successive jump, my own steed 
reared and plunged unmanageably. ' 

^^ Indeed, I cannot stand this!" cried Lady 
Caroline, gathering up her reins. " Ellis I see 
Mr. Berryman home ! " and away went the 
flying Arabian over the hedge with a vault that 
left me breathless with astonishment. One 
minute I made the vein effort to control my 
own horse and turn his head in the other direc- 
tion, but my strength was gone. I had never 
leaped a fence in my life on horseback, though 
a tolerable rider on the road ; but before I could 
think how it was to be done, or gather myself 
together for the leap, Curtal was over the hedge 
with me, and flying across a ploughed field like 
the wind — Saladin not far before him. With 
a glance ahead I saw the red coats rising into 
the air and disappearing over another green 
hedge, and though the field was crossed in 
twenty leaps, I had time to feel my blood run 
cold with the prospect of describing another 
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parabola in the air^ and to speculate on the best 
attitude for a projectile on horseback. Ov^ 
went Saladin like a greyhound, but his mistress's 
riding-cap caught the wind at the highest point 
of the curve, and flew back into my face as 
Curtal rose on his haunches, and over I went 
again, blinded and giddy, and, with the cap 
held flat against my bosom by the pressure of 
the air, flew once more at a Ixemendous pace 
onward. My feet were now plunged to the 
instep in the stirrups, and my back, too weak 
to support me erect, let me down to my horse's 
mane, and one by one, along the skirt of a rising 
woodland, I could see the red coats dropping 
slowly behind. Bight before me like a meteor, 
however, streamed back the loosened tresses of 
Lady Caroline, and Curtal kept close on the 
track of Saladin, neither losing nor gaining an 
indi apparently, and nearer arid nearer sounded 
the baying of the hounds, and clearer became 
my view of the steady and slight waist riding 
So fearlessly onward. Of my horse I had neither 
guidance nor control. He needed none. The 
hounds had crossed a morass, and we were 
rounding a half-circle, on an acclivity to come 
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up with them, and Curtal went at it too con- 
fidently to be in error. Evenly as a hand-gal- 
lop on a green sward his tremendous pace told 
off, and if his was the ease of muscular power, 
the graceful speed of the beautiful creature 
moving before me seemed the aerial buoyancy 
of a bird. Obstructions seemed nothing. Th;at 
flowing dress and streaming hair sailed over 
rocks and ditches, and over them, like their in- 
separable shadow, glided I, and, except one 
horseman who still kept his distance ahead, we 
seemed alone in the field. The clatter of hoofs 
and the exclamations of excitement had ceased 
behind me, and though I was capable of no ex- 
ertion beyond that of keeping my seat, I no 
longer feared the leap nor the pace, and began 
to anticipate a safe termination to my perilous 
adventure. A slight exclamation from Lady 
Caroline reached my ear and I looked forward. 
A small river was before us, and, from the 
opposite bank of steep clay, the rider who had 
preceded us was falling back, his horse's forefeet 
high in the air, and his arms already in the 
water. I tried to pull my reins. I shouted to 
my horse in desperation. And with the- ex- 
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ertion, my heart seemed to give way within me. 
Giddy and faint, I abandoned myself to my fate. 
I just saw the flying heels of Saladin planted on 
the opposite bank, and the streaming hair still 
flying onward, when with a bound that, it 
seemed to me, must rend every fibre of the 
creature beneath me, I saw the water gleam 
under my feet, and still I kept on. We flew 
over a fence into a stubble field, the hounds just 
before us, and over a gate into the public high- 
way, which we followed for a dozen bounds, 
and then, with a pace slightly moderated, we 
successively cleared a low wall and brought up, 
on our horses' haunches, in the midst of an 
uproar of dogs, cows, and scattering poultry — 
the fox having been run down at last in the 
enclosure of a bam. I had just strength to ex- 
tricate my feet from the stirrups, take Lady 
Caroline's cap, which had kept its place between 
my elbows and knees, and present it to her as 
die sat in her saddle, and my legs gave way 
under me. I was taken into the farm-house, and, 
at the close of a temporary ellipse, I was sent 
back to Tresethen Castle in a post-chaise, and 
Once more handed over to the doctor ! 

VOL. II. G 
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. Well, my third siege of illness was more toIer-> 
9,ble, for I received daily, now, some message of 
inquiry or some token of interest from Lady 
Caroline, though I learned from the Countess 
that she was in sad disgrace for her inveigle-* 
ment of my trusting innocence. I also received 
ihe cards of the members of the hunt, with 
many inquiries complimentary to what they 
were pleased to consider American horseman^ 
ship, and I found that my seizure of the flying 
Qap of Lady Caroline, and presentation of it to 
ber ladyship at " the death," was thought to be 
vorthy, in chivalry, of Bayard, and in dexterity 
Qf Ducrow. Lideed, when let out again to the 
convalescent walk in the conservatory, I found 
that I was counted a hero even by the stately 
Earl. There slipped a compliment too, here and 
there, through the matronly disapprobation of 
Lady Tresethen — and all this was too pleasant 
to put aside with a disclaimer — so I bid truth 
and modesty hold their peace, and took the 
honour the gods chose to provide ! 

But now came dangers more perilous than 
my ride on Curtal. Lady Caroline was called 
upon to be kind to me I Daily, as the old servant 
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left me in the alley of japonicas, she appeared 
from the glass door of her mother's boudou: and 
devoted herself to my comfort — walking with 
me, while I could walk in those fragrant and 
balmy avenues of flowers, and then bringing 
me into her mother's luxurious apartment^; 
where books, and music, and conversation a& 
frank and untrammelled as man in love could 
ask, wiled away the day. Wiled it away?—* 
winged it — shod it with velvet and silence, for 
I never knew how it passed! Lady Caroline 
had a mind of the superiority stamped so con-? 
seiously on her lip. She anticipated no con- 
^uences from her kindness, therefore she wa& 
playful and unembarrassed. She sang to me> 
and I read to her. Her rides were given up, 
and Saladin daily went past the window to hi^ 
exercise, and with my most zealous scrutiny I. 
could detect in her face neither impatience of 
confinement ncnr regret at the loss of weather 
fitter for pleasures out of doors. Spite of every 
Caution with which hope could be chained> 
down, I was flattered. 
You smile — '- (Tom said, though he was look-?* 

ing straight into the water, and had not seen 
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my face for half an hour) — but, without the 
remotest hope of taking Lady Caroline to 
Kentucky, or of becoming English on the 
splendid dowry of the heiress of Tresethen, I 
still felt it impossible to escape from my lover's 
attitude — impossible to avoid hoarding up 
symptoms, encouragements, flatteries, and all 
the moonshine of amatory anxiety. I wa^ in 
love — and who reasons in love ? 

One morning, after I had become an honorary 
patient — an invalid only by sufferance — and 
was slowly admitting the unwelcome conviction 
that it was time for me to be shaping my adieux 
— the conversation took rather a philosophical 
turn. The starting point was a quotation in a 
magazine from E-ichter : " Is not a man's imi- 
verse within his head, whether a king's diadem 
or a torn scullcap be without ?^^ — and I had 
insisted rather strenuously on the levelling 
privilege we enjoyed in the existence of a second 
world around us — the world of revery and 
dream — wherein the tyranny, and check, and 
the arbitrary distinctions of the world of fact, 
were never felt — and where he, though he 
might be a peasant, who had the consciousness 
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in his soul that he was a worthy object of love 
to a princess, could fancy himself beloved and 
revel in imaginary possession. 

" Why," said I, turning with a sudden flush 
of self-confidence to Lady Caroline, "Why 
should not the passions of such a world, the 
loving and returning of love in fancy ^ have the 
privilege of language ? Why should not matches 
be made, love confessed, vows exchanged, and 
fidelity sworn, valid within the realm of dreamT 
land only ? Why should I not say to you, for 
example, I adore you, dear lady, and in my 
world of thought you shall, if you so condescend, 
be my bride and mistress ; and why, if you re- 
sponded to this, and listened to my vows of 
fancy, should your bridegroom of the world of 
fact feel his rights invaded ? " 

"In fancy let it be then!" said Lady 
-Caroline, with a blush and a covert smile, and 
she rang the bell for luncheon. 

Weli, I 8tm lingered a couple of days, and 
on the last day of my stay at Tresethen I 
became sufficiently emboldened to take Lady 
Caroline's hand behind the fountain of the 

G 3 
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conservatory, and to press it to my lips with a 
daring wish that its warm pulses belonged to 
the world of fancy. 

She withdrew it very kindly, and (I thought) 
sadly, and begged me to go to the boudoir and 
bring her a volume of Byron that lay on her 
work-table. 

I brought it, and she turned over the leaves 
a moment, and with her pencil marked two 
lines, and gave me the book, bidding me an 
abrupt good morning. I stood a few minutes 
with my heart beating, and my brain faint, but 
finally summoned courage to read : -— 

" I cannot lose a world for thee — 
But would not lose thee for the world ! " 



I left Tresethen the next morning, and 



"Hold on, Tom!" cried I — "there comes 
the boat with our dinner from Valletta, arid 
we'll have your sorrows over our Burgundy." 

" Sorrows ! " exclaimed Tom : " I was going 
to tell you of the fun I had at her wedding ! " 
Lord preserve us ! " . 
Bigamy — wasn't it? — after our little 
nuptials in dream-land ! She told her husband 
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all about it at the wedding breakfast^ and Us 
lordship (she married the Marquis of—) 
begged to know the extent of my prerogatives. 
I was sorry to confess that they did not inter- 
fere very particularly with Ms ! " 
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THE POET AND THE MANDARIN. 

The moon shone like glorified and floating dew 
on the bosom of the tranquil Pei-ho, and the 
heart of the youug poet Le-pih was like a cup 
running over with wine. It was no abatement 
of his exulting fulness that he was as yet the 
sole possessor of the secret of his own genius. 
Conscious of exquisite susceptibility to beauty, 
fragrance, and music (the three graces of the 
Chinese), he was more intent upon enjoying his 
gifts than upon the awakening of envy for their 
possession — the latter being the second leaf in 
the book of genius, and only turned over by 
the finger of satiety. Thoughtless of the ac- 
quisition of fame as the youthful poet may be, 
however, he is always ready to anticipate its 
fruits, and Le-pih committed but the poet's 
error, when, having the gem in his bosom which 
could buy the favour of the world, he took the 
favour for granted without producing the gem. 
Kwonfootse had returned a conqueror from 
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the wars with the Hwong-kin, and this night, 
on which the moon shone so gloriously, was the 
hour of his triumph, for the Emperor Tang had 
condescended to honour, with his presence, a 
gala given by the victorious general at his 
gardens on the Pei-ho. Softened by his exult- 
ing feelings, (for, though a brave soldier, he was 
as haughty as Luykong, the thunder-god, or 
Hwuyloo, the monarch of fire,) the warlike 
mandarin threw open his gardens on this joyful 
night, not only to those who wore in their caps 
the gold ball significant of patrician birth, but 
to all whose dress and mien warranted their 
appearance in the presence of the Emperor. 

Like the realms of the blest shone the gardens 
of Kwonfootse. Occupying the whole valley 
of the Pei-ho, at a spot where it curved like 
the twisted cavity of a shell, the sky seemed to 
shut in the grounds like the cover of a vase, 
and the stars seemed but the garden lights 
overhead. From one edge of the vase to the 
other — from hill-top to hill-top — extended a 
broad avenue, a pagoda at either extremity 
glittering with gold and scarlet, the sides flaming 
with coloured lamps and flaunting with gay 
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streamers of barbarian stuffs^ and the moonlit 
river cutting it in the centre, the whole vista, 
at the first glance, resembUng a girdle of pre- 
cious stones with a fastening of opal. Off from 
this central division radiated in all directions 
alleys of camphor and cinnamon trees, lighted 
with amorous dimness, and leading away to 
bowers upon the hill-side, and from every 
quarter resounded music, and in every nook 
was seen feasting and merriment. 

In disguise, the Emperor and imperial family 
mingled in the crowd, and no one save the host 
and his daughters knew what part of the gardens 
was honoured with their presence. There was, 
however, a retreat in the grounds, sacred to the 
privileged few; and here, when fatigued ot 
desirous of refreshment, the royal personages 
laid aside disguise, and were surrounded with 
the deferential honours of the court. It was se 
contrived that the access was unobserved by 
the people, and there was, therefore, no feeling 
of exclusion to qualify the hilarity of the enter- 
tainment, Kwonfootse, with aU his pride, look- 
ing carefully to his popularity. At the foot <rf 
each descent, upon the matted banks of the 
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river, floated gilded boats with lamps burning 
h their prows, md gaily^essed boatmen 
x)ffering conveyance acro^ to aU who required 
it; but there w^re also, unobserved by the 
crowd, boats unlighted and undecorated holding 
off from the shore,, which, at a sign given by 
the initiated, silently approached a marble stair 
without the line of the blazing avenue, and 
taking their freight on board, swiftly pulled up 
the moonlit river to a landing concealed by the 
shoulder of the hill. No path led from the 
gardens hither, and from no point of view could 
be overlooked the more brilliant scene of 
imperial revel 

It was verging toward midnight when the 
unknown poet, with brain floating in a celestial 
giddiness of delight, stood on the brink of the 
gleaming river. The boats plied to and fro 
with their freights of fair damsels and gailyr 
dressed youths, the many-coloured lamps throw- 
ii^g a rainbow profusion of tints on the water, 
and many a voice addressed him with merry 
invitation, for Le-pih's beauty, so famous now 
ill history, was of no forbidding stateliness, and 
his motions, like his countenance, were as 
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firankly joyous as the gambols of a young 
leopard. Not inclined to boisterous gaiety at 
the moment, Le^ih stepped between the lamp- 
bearing trees of the avenue, and, folding his 
arms in his silken vest, stood gazing in revery 
on the dancing waters. After a few moments, 
one of the dark boats on which he had uncon- 
sciously fixed his gaze drew silently toward him, 
and as the cushioned stem was brought round 
to the bank, the boatman made a reverence to 
his knees, and sat waiting the poet's pleasure. 

Like all men born to good fortune, Le-pih 
was prompt to follow the first beckonings of 
adventure, and asking no questions, he quietly 
embarked, and with a quick dip of the oars the 
boat shot from the shore and took the descend- 
ing current. Almost in the next instant she 
neared again to the curving and willow-fringed 
margin of the stream, and lights glimmered 
through the branches, and sweet low music 
became audible, and by rapid degrees a scene 
burst on his eye, which the first glimpse into 
the gate of Paradise (a subsequent agreeable 
surprise, let us presume) could scarcely have 
exceeded. 
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Without an exchange of a syllable between 
the boatman and his freight^ the stem was set 
a^dnst a carpeted stair at the edge of the river, 
and Le-pih disembarked with a bound, and 
stood upon a spacious area lying in a lap of the 
hill, the entire surface carpeted smoothly with 
Persian stuffs, and dotted here and there with 
striped tents pitched with poles of silver. Gar- 
lands of flowers hung in festoons against the 
brilliant-coloured cloths, and in the centre of 
each tent stood a low tablet surrounded with 
couches and laden with meats and wine. The 
guests for whom this portion of the entertam- 
ment was provided were apparently assembled 
at a spot farther on, from which proceeded the 
delicious music heard by the poet in approach- 
ing; and, first entering one of the abandoned 
tents for a goblet of wine, Le-pih followed to 
the scene of attraction. 

Under a canopy of gold cloth, held by six 
bearers, stood the imperial chair upon a raised 
platform — not occupied, however, the august 
Tang reclining more at his ease, a little out of 
the circle, upon cushions canopied by the moon- 
light. Around upon the steps of the platform. 
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and near by, were grouped the noble ladies of 
the coTirt aad the royal princesses, (Tang living 
much in the female apartments, and his daughters 
numbering several score,) and all, at the moment 
of Le-pih's joining the assemblage, turning to 
observe a damsel with a lute, to whose per- 
formance the low sweet music of the band had 
been a prelude. The first touch of the strings 
betrayed a trembling hand, and the poet's sym-» 
{)athies w^re stirred, though from her bent 
posture and her distant position he had not yet 
seen the features of the player. As the tremu- 
lous notes grew firmer, and the lute began to 
^ve out a flowing harmony, Le-pih approached^ 
and at the same time the listening groups of 
ladies began to whisper and move away, and 
of those who remained, none seemed to list^ 
with pleasure except Kwonfootse and the Em- 
peror. The latter, indeed, rivalled the intmd-i 
ing bard in his interest, rolling over upon the 
cushions, and resting on the other imperial elbow 
in close attention. 

Graining confidence evidently from the neglect 
of her auditory, or, as is natural to women, less 
afraid of the judgment of the other sex, wha 
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Wer6 lier only listeners, the fair Taya (the 
youngest daughter of Kwonfootse) now joined 
her voice to her instrument, and sang with a 
sweetness that dropped like a plummet to the 
soul of Lfe-pih. He fell to his knee upon a 
heap of cushions, and leaned eagerly forwards 
As she became afterward one of his most pas- 
nonate themes, we are'enabled to re-conjure th6 
features that were presented to his admiring 
wonder. The envy of the princesses was suffi- 

had that wonderful perfection of feature to 
wHcli envy pays its bitterest tribute, which is 
apologised for if not found in the poet's ideal^ 
which we thirst after in pictures and marble, of 
which loveliness and expression are but lesser 
d^rees — fainter shadowings. She was ado- 
rably beautifoL The outer comers of her long 
almond-shaped eyes, the dipping crescent of her 
forehead, the pencil of her eyebrow, and the 
indented comers of her mouth — all these 
tamed downward ; and this peculiarity, which^ 
in faces of a less elevated character, indicates a 
temper morose and repulsive, in Taya's ex-? 
pressed the very soul of gentle and lofty melan- 
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cliolj. There was something infantine about 
her mouth, the teeth were so small and regular, 
and their dazzling whiteness, shining between 
Kps of the brilliant colour of a cherry freshly- 
torn apart, wa« in startling contrast with the 
dark lustre of her eyes. Le-pih's poetry makes 
constant allusion to those small and snowy 
teeth, and the turned-down comers of the lips 
and eyes of his incomparable mistress. 

Taya's song was a fragment of that celebrated 
Chinese romance from which Moore has bor- 
rowed so largely in his loves of the angels, and 
it chanced to be particularly appropriate to her 
deserted position (she was alone now with her 
three listeners), dwelling as it did upon the 
loneliness of a disguised Peri, wandering in 
exile upon earth. The lute fell from her hands 
when she ceased, and while the Emperor ap- 
plauded, and Kwonfootse looked on her with 
paternal pride> Le-pih modestly advanced to 
the fallen instrument, and with a low obeisance 
to the Emperor, and a hesitating apology to 
Taya, struck a prelude in the same air, and 
broke forth into an impulsive expression of his 
feelings in verse. It would be quite impossible 
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to give a translation of this famous effusion 
with its oriental load of imagery, but in modi- 
fying it to the spirit of our language (giving 
little more than its thread of thought), the 
reader may see glimpses of the material from 
which the great Irish lyrist spun his woof of 
sweet fable. Fixing his keen eyes upon the 
bright lips just closed, Le-pih sang : — 

When first from heaven's immortal throngs 

The earth-doomed angels downward came, 
And, mourning their enraptured songs, 

Walk*d sadly in our mortal frame ; 
To those, whose lyres of loftier string 

Had taught the myriad lips of heaven 
The song that they for ever sing, 

A wondrous lyre, 'tis said, was given. 
'^ And go,'* the seraph warder said, 

As from the diamond gates they flew, 
^ And wake the songs ye here have led 

In earthly numbers, pure and new ! 
And yours shall be the hallow'd power 

To win the lost to heaven again, 
And when earth's clouds shall darkest lower 

Your Ivre shall breathe its holiest strain ! 
Yet, chasten'd by this inward fire. 

Your lot shall be to walk alone, 
Save when, perchance, with echoing lyre, 

You touch a spirit like your own ; 
And whatsoe'er the guise you wear, 

To him, 'tis given to know you there." 

VOL. II. H 
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The song over, Le-pih sat with his hands 
folded across the instrument and his eyes cast 
down, and Taya gazed on him with wondering 
looks, yet slowly, and as if unconsciously, she 
took from her breast a rose, and with a half- 
stolen glance at her father, threw it upon the 
lute. But frowningly Kwonfootse rose from 
his seat and approached the poet. 

** Who are you ? " he demanded angrily, as 
the bard placed the rose reverently in his bosom. 

^* Le-pih ! " 

With another obeisance to the Emperor, and 
a deeper one to the fair Taya, he turned, after 
this concise answer, upon his heel, lifting his 
cap to his head, which, to the rage of Kwon- 
footse, bore not even the gold ball of aristo- 
cracy. 

" Bind him for the bastinado ! " cried the in- 
furiated mandarin to the bearers of the canopy. 

The six soldiers dropped their poles to the 
ground, but the emperor's voice arrested them. 

" He shall have no violence but from you, 
fair Taya," said the softened monarch ; " call 
to him by the' name he has just pronounced, for 
I would hear that lute again ! " 
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Le-pih ! Le-pih ! " cried instantly the mu* 
sical voice of the fair girL 

The poet turned and listened, incredulous of 
his own ears. 

5* Le-pih I Le-pih ! " she repeated^ in a soft 
tone. 

Half-hesitating, half-bounding, as if still scarce 
beUeving he had heard aright, Le-pih flew to 
her feet, and dropped to one knee upon the 
cushion before her, his breast heaving and his 
eyes flashing with eager wonder. Taya's cou- 
rage was at an end, and she sat with her eyes 
upon the ground. 

*^ Give him the lute, Kwonfootse ! " said the 
Emperor, swinging himself on the raised chair 
with an abandonment of the imperial avoirdu-^ 
pois, which set ringing violently the himdred 
bells suspended in the golden fringes. 

** Let not the crow venture again into the 
nest of the eagle," muttered the mandarin be- 
tw€»en his teeth as he handed the instrument to. 
the poet. 

The sound of the bells brought in the women 
and courtiers from every quarter of the privi-* 
leged area, and, preluding upon the strings to 
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gather his scattared senses^ while they wfere 
seating themselves around him^ Le-pih at last 
fixed his gaze upon the lips of Taya, and com- 
menced his song to an irregular harmony well 
adapted to extempore verse. We have tried in 
vain to put this celebrated song of compliment 
into English stanzas. It commenced with a 
description of Taya's beauty, and an enumera- 
tion of things she resembled, dwelling most 
upon the blue lily, which seems to have been 
Le-pih's favourite flower. The burden of the 
conclusion^ however, is the new value every 
thing assumed in her presence. *^ Of the light 
in this garden," he says, " there is one beam 
worth all the glory of the moon, for it sleeps on 
the eye of Taya. Of the air about me there is 
One breath which my soul drinks like wine — 
it is from the lips of Taya. Taya looks on a 
flower, and that flower seems to me, with its 
pure eye, to gaze after her for ever. Taya's 
jacket of blue silk is my passion. If angels 
visit me in my dreams, let them be dressed like 
Taya. I love the broken spangle in her slipper 
better than the first star of evening. Bring 
me, till I die, inner leaves from the water-lily. 
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since white and fragrant like them are the 
teeth of Taya. Call me, should I sleep, when 
rises the crescent moon, for the blue sky in its 
bend curves like the drooped eye of Taya,'* 
&c., &c 

** By the immortal Fo ! " cried the Emperor, 
raising himself bolt upright in his chair, as the 
poet ceased, " you shall be the bard of Tang ! 
Those are my sentiments better expressed! 
The lute, in your hands, is my heart turned 
inside out I Lend me your gold chain, Kwon- 
footse, and, Taya! come hither and put it on 
his neck ! " 

Taya glided to the Emperor, but Le-pih 
rose to his feet, with a slight flush on his fore* 
head, and stood erect and motionless. 

*^ Let it please your imperial majesty," he 
said, after a moment's pause, ^* to bestow upon 
me some gift less binding than a chain." 
■ ** Carbuncle of Budha 1 What would the 
youth have ! " exclaimed Tang in astonishment. 
** Is not the gold chain of a mandarin good 
enough for his acceptance ? " 

** My poor song," replied Le-pih, modestly 
easting down his eyes, ** is sufficiently repaid 
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by your majesty's praises. The chain of the 
mandann would gall the neck of the poet. 
Yet — if I might have a reward more valu- 
able " 

" In Fo's name, what is it ?" said the embar* 
rassed emperor. 

Kwonfootse laid his hand on his cimeter, and 
his daughter blushed and trembled. 

** The broken spangle on the slipper of Tayal ** 
said Le-pih, turning half indifferently away. 

Loud laughed the ladies of the court, and 
Kwonfoots6 walked from the bard with a look 
of contempt, but the Emperor read more truly 
the proud and delicate spirit that dictated the 
reply; ahd in that moment probably commenced 
the friendship with which, to the end of hi^ 
peaceful teign; Tang distinguished the most 
gifted poet of his time. 

The lovely daughter of the mandarin was not 
behind the Emperor in her interpretation of the 
character of Le-pih, and as she stepped forward 
to put the detached spangle into his hand, she 
bent on him a look full of earnest curiosity and 
a^mmtion. 

** What others give me," he murmured in a 
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low voice, pressing the worthless trifle to his 
lips, ^^ makes me their slave; but what Taya 
gives me is a link that draws her to my bosom." 

Kwonfootse probably thought that Le-jnh's 
audience had lasted long enough, for at this 
moment the sky seemed bursting into flame 
with a sudden tumult of firewcH'ks ; and in the 
confusion that immediately succeeded, the poet 
made his way unquestioned to the bank of the 
river, and was re-conveyed to the spot of his 
first embarkation, in the same silent manner 
with which he had approached the privileged 
area^ 

During the following month, Le-pih seemed 
much in request at the imperial palace ; but, to 
the surprise of his friends, the keeping of " wor- 
shipful society" was not followed by any change 
in his merry manners, nor apparently by any 
improvement in his worldly condition. Hia 
mother still sold mats in the public market, and 
Le-pih still rode, every few days, to the marshy 
for ; his panniers of rushes, and to all comers, 
among his old acquaintances, his lute and song 
were as ready and gratuitous as ever. 

All this time, however, the fair Taya was 
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cohsmning with a passionate melancholy which 
made startling ravages In her health, and the 
proud mandarin, whose affection for his children 
was equal to his pride. In vain shut his eyes to 
the cause, and ate up his heart with mortifica- 
tion. When the full moon came roimd again^ 
reminding him of the scenes the last moon had 
shone upon, Kwonfootse seemed suddenly light- 
ened of his care, and his superb gardens on the 
Pel-ho were suddenly alive with preparations 
for another festival. Kept In close confinement, 
^oor Taya fed on her sorrow. Indifferent to the 
rumours of marriage which could concern only 
her sisters; and the other demoiselles Kwon- 
footse tried In vain, with fiuttering hearts, to 
pry into their father's secret. A marriage it 
certainly was to be, for the lanterns were paint- 
ed of the colour of peach-blossoms — but whose 
marriage? 

It was an intoxicating summer's morning, 
and the sun was busy calling the dew back to 
heaven, and the birds wild with entreating it to 
stay (so Le-pih describes It), when down the 
narrow street in which the poet's mother plied 
her vocation, there came a gay procession of 
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mounted servants with a led horse, richly capa* 
risoned, in the centre. The one who rode be-^ 
fore held on his ponunel a velvet cushion, and 
upon it lay the cap of a noble, with its gold baU 
ishining in the sun. Out flew the neighbours, 
a;s the clattering hoofs came on, and roused by 
the cries and the barking of dogs, forth came 
the mother of Le-pih, followed by the poet 
himself, but leading his horse by the bridle, for 
he had just thrown on his panniers, and was 
bound out of the city to cut his bundle of rushes. 
The poet gazed on the pageant with the amused 
curiosity of others, wondering what it could 
mean, abroad at so early an hour ; but, holding 
back his sorry beast to let the prancing horse- 
men have all the room they required, he was 
startled by a reverential salute from the bearer 
of the velvet cushion, who, drawing up his fol- 
lowers in front of the poet's house, dismounted 
and requested to speak with him in private. 

Tying his horse to the door-post, Le-pih led 
the way into the small room, where sat his mo- 
ther braiding her mats to a cheerful song of her 
son's making, and here the messenger informed 
the bard, with much circumstance and ceremony. 
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that, in consequence of the pressing suit of 
Kwonfootse, the Emperor had been pleased to 
grant to the gifted Le-pih the rank expressed 
by the cap borne upon the velvet cushion, and 
that, as a noble of the celestial empire, he was 
now a match for the incomparable Taya. Fur- 
thermore, the condescending Ewonfootse had 
secretly arranged the ceremonial for the bridal, 
and Le-pih was commanded to moimt the led 
horse, and come up with bis cap and gold ball 
to be made forthwith supremely happy. 

An indefinable expression stole over the fea- 
iures of the poet as he took up the cap, and 
placing it on his head, stood gaily before his 
mother. The old dame looked at him a moment, 
and the tears started to her eyes. Instantly Le- 
pih plucked it off and flung it on the waste heap 
at her side, throwing himself on his knees befo):e 
her in the same breath, and begging her forgive- 
ness for his silly jest. 

"Take back your bauble to Kwonfootse!" 
he said, rising proudly to his feet, " aiwi teU 
him that the Emperor, to whom I know how to 
excuse myself, can easily make a poet into a 
noble, but he cannot make a noble into a poet. 
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The male bird does not borrow its brighter 
plumage from its mate^ and she who marries 
Le-pih will braid rushes for his mother ! " 

Astonished, indeed, were the neighbours, who 
had learned the errand of the messenger from 
his attendants without, to see the crest-fallen 
man come forth again with his cap and cushion. 
Astonished much more were they, ere the gay 
cavalcade was well out of sight, to see Le-pih 
appear with his merry countenance and plebeian 
cap, and, mounting his old horse, trot briskly 
away, sickle in hand, to the marshes. The day 
passed in wondering and gossip, interrupted by 
the entrance of one person to the house while 
the old dame was gone with her mats to the 
market, but she returned duly before sunset^ 
and went in as usual to prepare supper for h^r 
son. 

The last beams of day were on the tops of 
the pagodas when Le-pih returned, walking be- 
side his heayy-laden beast, and ringing a merry 
songi He thretv off his rushed at the door and 
entered; but his song was abruptly checked, for 
a female sat on a low seat by his mother, stoop- 
ing byer a half-braided mat, and the next mo-* 
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ment the blushing Taya lifted up her brimmmg 
eyes, and gazed at him with silent but pleading 
love. 

Now, at last, the proud merriment and self- 
respecting confidence of Le-pih were overcome. 
His eyes grew flushed and his lips trembled 
without utterance. With both his hands pressed 
on his beating heart, he stood gazing on the 
lovely Taya. 

** Ah 1 " cried the old dame, who sat with 
folded hands and smiling face, looking on at a 
scene she did not quite imderstand, though it 
gave her pleasure. *^ Ah ! this is a wife for my 
boy, sent from heaven! No haughty manda- 
rin's daughter she ! No proud minx, to fall in 
love with the son and despise the mother ! Let 
them keep their smart caps and gift-horses for 
those who can be bought at such prices ! My 
son is a noble by the gift of his Maker — better 
than an emperor's gold ball! Come to your 
supper, Le-pih ! Come, my sweet daughter !" 

Taya placed her finger on her lip, and Le^ 
pih agreed that the moment was not yet come 
to enlighten his mother as to the quality of her 
guest. She was not long in ignorance, how-* 
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ever, for before they could seat themselves at 
table, there was a loud knocking at the door, 
and, before the old dame could bless herself, an 
officer entered and arrested the daughter of 
Kwonfootse by name, and Le-pih and his mo- 
ther at the same time, and there was no dismiss-^ 
ing the messenger now. Off they marched^ 
amid the silent consternation and pity of the 
neighbours — not toward the palace of justice, 
however, but to the palace of the Emperor, 
where his majesty, to save all chances of mis- 
take, chose to see the poet wedded, and sit, him- 
self, at the bridal feast. Tang had a romantic 
heart, fat and voluptuous as he was, and the 
end of his favour to Le-pih and Taya was the 
end of his life. 
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BEWARE OF DOGS AND WALTZING, 

The birds that flew over county Surrey on 
the twelfth of June, 1835, looked down upon a 
scene of which many a **lord of creation,** 
travelling only by the roads, might well have 
envied them the seeing. For, ever so merry 
let it be within the lordly parks of England, the 
trees that look over the ring-fence upon the 
world vnthout keep their countenance — aristo- 
crats that they are ! Bound and round Beckt(Hi 
Park you might have travelled that simny day, 
and often within arrow-shot of its hidden and 
fairy lawn, and never suspected, but by the 
magnetic tremour in your veins, that beau- 
tiful women were dancing near by, and 
^* marvellous proper men," more or less 
enamoured, looking on — every pink and blue 
girdle a noose for a heart, of course, and every 
gay waistcoat a victim venturing near the 
trap (though this last is mentioned entirely 
on my own responsibility). 
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But what have we to do with the unhappy 
exiles without this pretty paradise 1 You are an 
invited guest, dear reader. Pray walk in I 

Did you ask about the Becktona? The 
Becktons are people blessed with money and a 
very charming acquaintance. That is enough 
to know about them. Yet stay ! Sir Thomas 
was knighted for his behaviour at some great 
crisis in India (for he made his fortune in India) 
— and Lady Beckton is no great beauty, but 
she has the mania of getting handsome people 
together, and making them happier than be- 
longs properly to handsome people's destiny* 
And this, I think, must suffice for a first 
introduction. 

The lawn, as you see, has the long portico of 
the house on one side of it, a bend of the river 
on two other sides, and a thick shrubbery on 
the fourth. The dancing-floor is in the centre, 
inlaid at the level of the smooth sward, and it 
is just now vibrating to the measured step of 
the mazurka — beautifully danced, we mtist 
say! 

And now let me point out to you the persons 
most concerned in this goss^ of mine. 
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First, the ladies. 

Miss Blakeney — (and she was never called 
any thing but Miss Blakeney — never Elate, or 
Kitty, or Kathleen, I mean, though her name 
was Catherine) — Miss Blakeney is that very 
stylish, very striking, very magnificent girl, I 
think I may say, with the white chip hat and 
black feather. Nobody but Miss Blakeney 
could venture to wear just the dress she is 
sporting, but she must dash, though she is in 
half-mourning, and, faith ! there is nothing out 
of keeping, artistically speaking, after alL A 
white dress embroidered with black flowers, 
dazzling white shoulders turned over with black 
lace, white neck and forehead (brilliantly white) 
waved over and kissed by luxuriant black ring- 
lets (brilliantly black). And very white tem- 
ples with very black eyes, and very white 
eyelids with long black lashes, and, since those 
dazzling white teeth were without a contrast, 
there hung upon her neck a black ciross of 
iebony — and now we have put her in black and 
white, where she will "stay put." Scripta 
verba manenty saith the cautionary proverb. 

Here and there, you observe, there is a small 
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Persian carpet spread on the sward for those 
who like to lounge and look at the dancers, and 
though a score of people, at least, are availing 
themselves of this oriental luxury, no one looks 
so modestly pretty, half-couched on the richly^ 
coloured woof, as that simply dressed blonde, 
with a straw hat in her lap, and her light 
auburn curls taking their saucy will of her blue- 
veined neck and shoulders. That lady's plain 
name is Mabel Brown, and, like yourself, many 
persons have wished to change it for her. She 
is half-married, indeed, to several persons here 
present, for there is one consenting party. 
Mais V autre ne veut pas, as a French novelist 
laments it, stating a similar dilemma. Mean- 
time, Miss Brown is the adopted sister of the 
black and white Miss Blakeney. 

One more exercise of my function of cicerone/ 
Lying upon the bank of the river, with his 
shoulder against that fine oak, and apparently 
deeply absorbed in the fate of the acorn-cups 
which he throws into the current, you may 
survey the elegant person of Mr. Lindsay Maud 
— a gentleman whom I wish ycu to take for 
rather more than his outer seeming, since he 
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will show you, at the first turn of his head, that 
he cares nothing for your opinion, though en- 
titled, as the diplomatists phrase it, to your 
** high consideration." Mr. Maud is twenty- 
five, more or less — six feet, or thereabouts* 
He has the sanguineous tint, rather odd for so 
phlegmatic a person as he seems. His nose is 
un petit pen retroussSy his lips full, and his smile 
easy and ready. His eyes are like the surface 
of a very deep well. Curling brown hair, broad 
and cahn forehead, merry chin with a dimple 
in it, and mouth expressive of great good 
humour, and quite enough of fastidiousness. If 
this is not your beau ideal, I am very sorry — 
but experience went to show that Lindsay 
Maud was a very agreeable man, and pleased 
generally where he undertook it. 

And now, if you please, having done the 
honours, I wiU take up the story en simple 
conteur. 

The sky was beginning to blush about the 
sun's going to bed, and the dancers and archers 
were pairing off, couple by couple, to stroU and 
cool in the dim shrubberies of Beckton Park. 
It was an hour to breakfast, so called, for 
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breakfast was to be served in the darker edge 
of the twilight. With the afore-named oak- 
tree between him and the gay company^ Mr. 
Lindsay Maud beguiled his hunger (for hungry 
he was), by reading a volume of that very 
.dever novel, " Le P^re Goriot," and, chapter by 
chapter, he " cocked up his ear," as the story- 
books say, hoping to hear the cheerful bell of 
the tower announce the serving of the soup and 
champagne. 

*^Well, Sir Knight Faineant I " said Lady 
Beckton, stepping in suddenly between his feet 
a&d the river brink, ^^ since when have you 
turned woman-hater, and enrolled among the 
unavailables ? Here have you lain all day in 
the shade, with scores of nice girls dancing on 
the other side of your hennit tree, and not a 
Mgn of life -^ not a look even to see whether 
my party, got up with so much pains, flourished 
or languished ! I'll cross you out of my little 
book, recreant I " 

Maud wafi by this time on his feet> and he 
paiitently and respectfully kissed the fingers 
•threateningly held up to him — for the un- 
pardonable sin in a single man is to appear 
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unamused, let alone failing to amuse others — 
at a party sworn to be agreeable. 

*^ I have but half an apology," he said, " that 
of knowing that your parties go swimmingly 
off, whether I pull an oar or no; but I deserve 
not the less to be crossed out of your book. 
Something ails me. I am growing old, or my 
curiosity has burnt out, or I am touched with 
some fatal lethargy. Upon my word I would 
as lief listen to a Latin sermon as chat for the 
next half hour with the prettiest girl at Beck- 
ton I There's no inducement, my dear Lady 
Beckton ! I'm not a marrying man, you know, 
and flirtation — flirtation is such tiresome repe- 
tition — endless reading of prefaces, and never 
coming to the agreeable first chapter. But Hi 
obey orders. Which is the destitute woman? 
You shall see how I will redeem my damaged 
reputation ! " 

But Lady Beckton, who seldom refused an 
offer from a beau to make himself useful at her 
parties, seemed hardly to listen to Maud's 
justification. She placed her arm in his, and 
led him across the bridge which spanned the 
river a little above, and they were presently 
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6at of hearing In one of the cool and shaded! 
avenues of the park. 

** A penny for your thought!" said Maud,; 
after walkmg at her side a few minutes in 
silence. 

*^ It is a thought, certainly, in which pennies 
are concerned," replied Lady Beckton, ** and 
that is why I find any trouble in giving ex- 
pression to it. It is difficult enough to talk 
with gentlemen about love, but that is easy toi 
talking about money." 

" Yet they make a pretty tandem, money on 
the lead!" 

"Oh!, are you there?" exclaimed Lady 
Peckton, with a laugh ; " I was beginning too 
far back, altogether! My dear Lindsay, see 
how much better I thought of you than you 
deserved ! I was turning over in my mind with 
great trepidation and embarrassment how I 
should venture to talk to you about a money- 
and-love match !" 

" Indeed ! for what happy man ? " 

" Toi-m&mey mon ami!^^ 

" Heavens ! you quite take away my breath ! 
Spare yourself the overture, my dear Lady 
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Beckton ! I agree ! I am quite ready — sold 
from this hour if you can produce a purchaser, 
and possession given immediately ! " 

** Now you go too fast ; for I have not time 
to banter, and I wish to see my way in earnest 
before I leave you. Listen to me. I was 
talking you over with Beckton this morning, 
111 not trouble you with the discussion— it 
would make you vain, perhaps. But we arrived 
at this : Miss Blakeney would be a very good 
match for you, and if you are inclined to make 
a demonstration that way, why, we will do 
what we can to make it plain sailing. Stay 
with us a week, for instance, and we will keep 
the Blakeney s. It's a sweet month for pairii^, 
and you are an expeditious love-maker, I know; 
Is it agreed?" 

*^ You are quite serious !" 

^^ Quite!" 

*^ 111 go back with you to the bridge, kindest 
of friends, and return and ramble here, till the 
beU rings, by myself. I'll find you at table, 
by-and-by, and express my gratitude at least. 
Will that be time enough for an answer ? " 

"Yes — but no ceremony with me! Stay 
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and ponder where you are! Au revoir! I 
must see after my breakfast ! " 

And away tripped the kind-hearted Lady 
Beckton. 

Maud resumed his walk. He was rather 
taken aback. He knew Miss Blakeney but as 
a waltzing partner, yet that should be but little 
matter ; for he had long ago made up his mind 
that, if he did not marry rich, he could not 
marry at all. 

Maud was poor — that is to say, he had all 
that an angel would suppose necessary in this 
hungry and cold world — assurance of food and 
clothing — in other words, three hundred a 
year. He had had his unripe time like other 
youths, in which he was ready to marry for love 
and no money ; but his timid advances at that 
soft period had not been responsibly met by his 
first course of sweethearts, and he had congra- 
tulated himself and put a price on his heart ac- 
cordingly. Meantime, he thought, the world is 
a very entertaining place, and the belonging to 
nobody in particular has its little advantages. 

And very gaily sped on the second epoch of 
Mr. Lindsay Maud's history. He lived in a 
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country where, to shine in a profession, requires 
the " audace^ patience et volonte de quoi renverser 
le monde^^^ and having turned his ambition well 
about, like a strange coin that might perhaps 
have passed ciu'rent in other times, he laid it 
away with romance and chivalry, and other 
things suited only to the cabinets of the curious- 
He was well bom. He was well bred. He 
was a fair candidate for the honours of a " gay 
man about town " — that untaxed exempt — 
that guest by privilege — that irresponsible 
denizen of high life, possessed of every luxury 
on earth except matrimony and the pleasures 
of payment. And, for a year or two, this was 
very delightful. He had a half dozen of those 
charming female friendships which, like other 
ephemera in this changing world, must die or 
turn into something else at the close of a season^ 
and, if this makes the feelings very hard, it 
makes the manners very soft ; and Maud was 
content with the compensation. If he felt, 
now and then, that he was idling life away, he 
looked about him and found countenance at 
least ; for all his friends were as idle, and there 
was an analogy to his condition in natiu'e (if 
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need were to find one), for the butterfly had 
his destiny like the bee, and was neither pitied 
nor reproached that he was not a honey-maker. 

But Maud was now in a third lustrum of his 
existence, and it was tinted somewhat dif- 
ferently fix)m the rose-coloured epochs pre- 
cedent* The twilight of satisfied curiosity had 
fallen imperceptibly around him. The inner 
veils of society had one by one lifted, and there 
could be nothing new for his eye in the world 
to which he belonged. 

A gay party, which was once to him as full 
of imattained objects as the festal mysteries of 
Eleusinia to a rustic worshipper of Ceres, was 
now as readable at a glance as the stripes of a 
backgammon-board. He knew every man's 
pretensions and chances, every woman's ex- 
pectations and defences. Not a damsel whose 
defects he had not discovered, whose mind he 
had not soimded, whose dowry he did not 
know. Not a beauty, married or single, whose 
nightly game in society he could not perfectly 
foretell ; not an affection unoccupied of which 
he could not put you down the cost of engaging 
it in yoiu* favour, the chances of constancy, the 
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dangers of following or abandoning. He had 
no stake in society, meantime^ yet society itself 
was all his world. He had no ambitions to 
further by its aid. And until now, he had 
looked on matrimony as a closed door — for he 
had neither property nor profession likely to 
secure it, and circumstances like these, in the 
rank in which he moved, are comprehended 
among the ^^ any impediments." To have his 
own way, Maud would have accepted no in- 
vitations except to dine with the beaiLx espritSy 
and he would have concentrated the remainder 
of his leisure and attentions upon one agreeable 
woman (at a time) — two selfishnesses very at- 
tractive to a blasey but not permitted to any 
member of society short of a duke or a Croesus. 
And now, with a new leaf turning over in 
his duU book of life — a morning of a new day 
breaking on his increasing night — . Lindsp.y 
Maud tightly screwed his arms across his breast^ 
and paced the darkening avenue of Beckton 
Park. The diflference between figuring as a 
fortune-hunter, and having a fortune hunted 
for him by others, he perfectly understood. In 
old and aristocratic societies, where wealth is at 
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the same time so much more coveted and so 
much more difficult to win, the eyes of " envy, 
malice, and all imcharitableness," are alike an 
ommpresent Aigus, in Aelr watch over the 
avenues to its acquisition. No step, the 
slightest, the least suspicious, is ever taken 
toward the hand of an heiress, or the attain- 
ment of an inheritance, without awakening and 
the counter-working of these busy monsters; 
and, for a society-man, better to be a gambler or 
seducer, better to have all the fashionable vices 
ticketed on his name, than to stand affiched aa 
a fortune-hunter. If to have a fortune cleverly 
put within reach by a powerful friend, however, 
be a proportionate beatitude, blessed was Maud. 
So thought he, at least, as the merry bell of 
Beckton tower sent its summons through the 
woods, and his revery gave place to thoughts of 
something more substantial. 

And thus far, oh adorable reader ! (for I see 
what unfathomable eyes are looking over my 
shoulder) — thus far like an artist making a 
sketch,, of which one part is to be finished, I 
have dwelt a little on the touches of my pencil. 
But, by those same imfathomable eyes I know 
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(for in those depths dwell imagination), that if 
the remainder be done ever so lightly in out- 
line, even then there will be more than was 
needed for the comprehension of the story. 
Thy ready and boimdless fancy, sweet lady,, 
would supply it all. Given, the characters and 
scene, what fair creature who has loved could 
fail to picture forth the sequel and its more 
minute surroundings, with rapidity and truth 
daguerreotypical ? 

Sketchily, then, touch we the unfinished 
denouement of our story. 

The long saloon was already in glittering, 
progress when Maud entered. The servants 
in their blue and white liveries were gliding 
rapidly about with the terrestrial nutriment for 
eyes celestial — to-wit, wines and oysters. 

Half blinded with the glare of the numberless 
lights, he stood a moment at the door. 

" Lady Beckton's compliments, and she has 
reserved a seat for you!" said a footman ap- 
proaching him. 

He glanced at the head of the table. The 
vacant chair was near Lady Beckton and op- 
posite Miss Blakeney. "Is a vis-a-vis better 
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for love-making than a seat at the lady's ear ? " 
•thought Maud. But Lady Beckton's tactics 
were to spare his ear and dazzle his eye, with- 
out reference especially to the corresponding 
impressions on the eyes and ear of the lady. 
And she had the secondary object of avoiding 
any betrayal of her designs till they were too 
far matured to be defeated by publicity. 

*^ Can you tell me, Mr. Maud," said the sweet 
voice of Mabel Brown as he drew his chair to 
the table, ** what is the secret of Lady Beckton's 
putting you next me so pertinaciously ? " 

"A greater regard for my happiness than 
•yours, probably," said Maud ; " but why ^ per- 
tinaciously ? ' Has there been a skirmish for 
ihis particular chair ? " 

" No skirmish, but three attempts at seizure 
by three of my admirers." 

" J£ they admire you more than I, they are 
fitter companions for a tSte-a-tSte than a crowded 
•party," said Maud. " I am as near a lover as 
I can be, and be agreeable I " 

To this Maud expected the gay retort due to 
a bagatelle of gallantry ; but the pretty Mabel 
was silent. The soup disappeared and the 
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entremets were served. Maud was hungry, and 
he had sent a cutlet and a glass of Johannisberg 
to the clamorous quarter before he ventured to 
look toward his hostess. 

He felt her eye upon him. A covert smile 
stole through her lips as they exchanged 
glances^ 

" Yes ? " she asked, with a meaning look. 

"YesI'V 

And in that dialogue of two monosyllables 
Lady Beckton presumed that the hand and five 
thousand a year of Miss Catherine Blakeney 
were virtually made over to Mr. Lindsay Maud. 
And her diplomacy made play to that end with- 
out farther deliberation. 

Very unconscious indeed that she. was under 
the eye of the man who had entered into a con- 
spiracy to become her husband. Miss Blakeney 
sat between a guardsman and a diplomatist, 
earrymg on the war in herusual trenchant and 
Z^&ahion. Sh. looted exceedhgly 
handsome — that Maud could not but admit* 
With no intention of becoming responsible for 
her manners, he would even have adjnii:ed,,a8 
he often had done, her skilful coquetries and 
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adroit difiplays of the beauty with which nature 
had endowed her. She succeeded^ Maud thought, 
in giving both of her admirers the apparent pre- 
ference^ (apparent to themselves^ that is to say^) 
and considering her tns^-vis worth a chance 
shaft at leasts she honoured that very attentive 
gentleman with such occasional notice^ as^ imder 
other circumstances, would have been far from 
disagreeable. It might have worn a better grace, 
however, coming from simple Miss Blakeney. 
From the future Mrs. Lindsay Maud he could 
haTe wiBhed those pretty inveiglements very 
much reduced and modified. 

At his side, the while, sweet Mabel Brown 
carried on with him a conversation, which, to 
the high tone of merriment opposite, was like 
the intermitted murmur of a brook heard in the 
pauses of merry instruments. At the same 
time that nothing brilliant or gay seemed to 
escape her notice, she toned her own voice and 
flow of thought so winningly below the excite- 
ment around her, that Maud, who was sensible 
of- every indication of superiority, could not 
but pay her a silent tribute of admiration* 
** If this were but the heiress 1 " he ejaculated 
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inwardly. But Mabel Brown was a de- 
pendant. 

Coffee was served. 

The door at the end of the long saloon was 
suddenly thrown open, and as every eye turned 
to gaze into the blazing ball-room, a march with 
the full power of the band burst upon the ear. 

The diplomatist who had been sittmg at the 
side of Miss Blakeney was a German, and a 
waltzer comme ily en a pen. At the bidding 
of Lady Beckton, he put his arm around the 
waist of the heiress, and bore her away to the 
delicious music of Strauss, and, by general con- 
sent, the entire floor was left to this pair for a 
dozen circles. Miss Blakeney was passionately 
fond of waltzing, and built for it, like a Balti- 
more clipper for running close to the wind. J£ 
she had a fault that her friends were afraid to 
jog her memory about, it was the wearing her 
dresses a flounce too short. Her feet and 
ankles were Fenella's own, while her figure and 
breezy motion would have stolen Endymion 
from Diana. She waltzed too well for a lady — 
aU but weU enough for a premiere danseuse de 
Topera. Lady Beckton was a shrewd woman. 
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but she made a mistake in crying ^^ Encore !^^ 
when this single couple stopped from their 
admired ^o^ de deux. She thought Maud was 
just the man to be captivated by that display. 
But the future Mrs. Lindsay Maud must not 
have ankles for general admiration. . Oh^ no \ • 

Maud wished to effiice the feeling this ex- 
hibition had caused by sharing in the excite- 
ment. 

** Miss Brown," he said, as two or. three 
couples went off, "permit me the happiness of 
one turn 1 " and, scarce waiting for an answer, 
he raised his arm to encircle her waist. 

Mabel took his hands, and playfully laid 
them across each other on his own breast in an 
attitude of resignation. 

** I never waltz," she said. " But don't think 
me a prude ! I don't consider it wrong in those 
who think it right." 

** But with this music tugging at your heels 1 " 
said Maud, who did not care to express how 
much he admired the delicacy of her distinction. 

"Ah, with a husband or a brother, I should 
think one could scarce resist bounding away; 
but I cannot — — ^" 
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*^ Cannot what ? — » cannot take me £ot 
either?" interrupted Maud^ with an air of 
affected malice that covered a very stroi^ 
desire to ask the question in earnest. 

She turned her eyes suddenly upon him with 
a rapid look of inquiry, iand, slightly colourings 
£xed her attention silently on the waltzers. 

Lady Beckton came, making her way through 
the crowd. She touched Maud on the arm. . 

***Hold hook and line!' — is it not?" she 
said, in a whisper. 

After an instant's hesitation, Maud answeredi^ 
"Yesl"-r~but pages, often, would not suffice 
to express all that passes through the mind in 
" an instant's hesitation." AH Lindsay Maud's 
prospects and circumstances were reviewed in 
that moment ; all his many steps by which he 
had arrived at the conclusion that marriage with 
him must 'he a matter of convefuznce merely ; all 
his put-down impulses and built-up resolutions ; 
all his regrets, consolations, and offsets ; all his 
better and worser feelings ; all his former loved 
(and in that connection, strangely enough, Mabel 
Brown) ; aU his schemes, in short, for smother- 
ing his pain in the sacrifice of his heart, and 
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making the most of. the gain to his pockety 
passed before him in that half minute's review. 
But he said "Yes!" 

The Blakeney carriage was dismissed that 
night, with orders to bring certain dressing- 
maids and certain sequents of that useful race;, 
on the following morning, toBecktonPark; and 
the three persons who composed the Blakeney 
party, an old aimt. Miss Blakeney, and Mabel 
Brown, went quietly to bed imder the hospi- 
table roof of Lady Beckton. 

How describe (and what need of it, indeed 1) 
a week at an English country-house, with all 
its age of chances for loving and hating, its 
eternity of opportunities for all that hearts can 
have to regulate in this short-hand life of ours ? 
Let us come at once to the closing day of this 
visit. 

Maud lay late abed on the day that the 
Blakeneys were to leave Beckton Park. Fixed 
from morning tiU night in the firm resolution 
at which he had arrived with so much trou- 
ble and self-control, he was dreaming from 
night till morning of a felicity in which Miss 
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Blakeney had little share. He wished the mar- 
riage could be all achieved in the signing of a 
bond. He found that he had miscalculated his 
philosophy in supposing that he could venture 
to loose thought and revery upon the long- 
forbidden subject of marriage. In all the scenes 
eternally being conjured up , to his fancy — 
scenes of domestic life — the bringing of Miss 
Blakeney into the picture was an after-effort. 
Mabel Brown stole into it, spite of himself — 
the sweetest and dearest feature of that en- 
chanting picture, in its first warm colouring by 
the heart. But, day by day, he took the place 
assigned him by Lady Beckton at the side (rf 
Miss Blakeney, riding, driving, dining, stroll- 
ing, with reference to being near her only, and 
still scarce an hour could pass in which, spite of 
all effort to the contrary, he did not betray his 
passionate interest in Mabel Brown. 

He arose and breakfasted. Lady Beckton 
and the young ladies were bonneted and ready 
for a stroll in the park woods, and her ladyship 
came and whispered in Maud's ear, as he leaned 
over his coffee, that he must join them pre- 
sently, and that she had prepared Miss Blake- 
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ney for an interview with him^ which she would 
arrange as they rambled. 

** Take no refusal ! " were her parting words 
as she stepped out upon the yeranda. 

Maud strolled leisurely toward the rendez- 
vous indicated by Lady Beckton. He reqidred 
all the time he could get to confirm his reso- 
lutions and recover his usual maintien of repose. 
With his mind made up at last^ and a face in 
which few would have read the heart in fetters 
beneath^ he jumped a wicker-fence, and, by a 
cross path, brought the ladies in view. They 
were walking separately ; but as his footsteps 
were heard. Lady Beckton slipped her arm into 
Miss Brown's, and commenced apparently a 
very earnest undertone of conversation. Miss 
Blakeney turned. Her face glowed with exer- 
cise, and Maud confessed to himself that he 
rarely had seen so beautiful a woman. 

*^ You are come in time, Mr. Maud," she 
said, "for something is going on between my 
companions from which I am excluded." 

^^ En revanche^ suppose we have our little 

exclusive secret ! " said Maud, offering his arm. 
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Miss Blakeney coloured slightly^ and con- 
sented to obey the slight resistance of his arm 
by which they fell behind. A silence of a few 
moments followed, for if the proposed secret 
were a proposal of marriage, it had been too 
bluntly approached. Maud felt that he must 
once more return to indifferent topics, and lead 
on the delicate subject at his lips with more 
ta€t and preparation. 

They rose a sli^cht elevation in the walk 
wHoh overlooked L wUder confines of the 
park. A slight smoke rose £rom a clump of 
trees, indicating an intrusion of gipsies within^ 
and the next instant, a deep-mouthed bark 
rang out before them, and the two ladies came 
rushing back in violent terror, assailed at every' 
Btep of their •flight by a powerful and infuriated 
masti£ Maud ran forward immediately, and 
succeeded in driving the dog back to the tents; 
but on his return he foimd only the terrified 
Mabel, who, leaning against a .tree, and 
partly recovered from her breathless flight, 
was quietly awaiting him. 

** Here is a change of partners as my heart 
would have it ! " thought Maud, as he drew her 
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slight arm within his own. " The transfer 
looks to me like the interposition of my good 
angelj and I accept the warning ! " 

And in words that needed no jnanagement 
to bring them skilfully on — with the elo- 
quence of a heart released from fetters all but 
intolerable^ and from a threatened slavery for 
life — Lindsay Maud poured out the fervent 
passion of his heart to Mabel Brown. The 
crust of a selfish and artificial life broke up in 
the tmnult of that declaration^ and he found 
himself once more natural and true to the 
instincts and better impulses of his character. 
He was met with the trembling response that 
such pure love looks for when it finds utter- 
ance^ and without a thought of worldly calcu- 
lation, or a shadow of a scheme for their means 
and manner of life, they exchanged promises 
to which the subsequent ceremony of marriage 
was but the formal seal. 

And at the announcement of this termi- 
nation to her matrimonial schemes. Lady Beck- 
ton seemed much more troubled than Miss 
Blakeney. 
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But Lady Beckton's disappointment was 
somewhat modified, when she discovered that 
Miss Blakeney had long before secretly en- 
dowed her adopted sister Mabel with the half 
of her fortune. 
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THE INLET OF PEACH-BLOSSOMS. 

The Emperor Yuentsoong, of the dynasty 
Chow, was the most magnificent of the long- 
descended succession of Chinese sovereigns. On 
his first accession to the throne, his character 
was so little understood, that a conspiracy was 
set on foot among the yellow-caps, or eunuchs, 
to put out his eyes, and place upon the throne 
the rebel Szema, in whose warlike hands, they 
asserted, the empire would more properly main>- 
tain it ancient glory. The gravity and reserve 
which these myrmidons of the palace had con- 
strued into stupidity and fear, soon assumed 
another complexion, however. The eunuchs 
silently disappeared ; the mandarins and princes 
whom they had seduced from their allegiance 
were made loyal subjects by a generous pardon; 
and in a few days after the period fixed upon 
for -the consummation of the plot, Yuentsoong 
set forth in complete armour at the head of his 
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troops to give battle to the rebel In the moun- 
tains. 

In Chinese annals this first enterprise of the 
youthful Yuentsoong is recorded with great 
pomp and particularity. Szema was a Tartar 
prince of uncommon ability, young like the 
Emperor^ and^ during the few last imbecile 
years of the old sovereign, he had gathered 
strength in his rebellion, till now he was at the 
head of ninety thousand men, all soldiers of 
repute and tried valour. The historian haa 
unfortunately dimmed the Emperor's fame to 
European eyes, by attributing his wonderful 
achievements in this expedition to his superi* 
ority in arts of magic. As this account of hia 
exploits is only prefatory to our tale, we will 
simply give the reader an idea of the style of 
the historian, by translating literally a passage 
or two of his description of the battle : -^ 

** Szema now took refuge within a cleft of 
the mountain, and Yuentsoong, upon his swift 
steed, outstripping the body-guard in his ardour^ 
dashed amid the paralysed troops with poised 
spear, his eyes fixed only on the rebel. There 
was a silence of an instant, broken only by the 
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rattling hoofs of the intruder^ and then^ with 
dishevelled hair and waving sword, Szema 
Uttered a fearful imprecation. In a moment 
the wind rushed, the air blackened, and with 
the suddenness of a fallen rock, a large doud 
enveloped the rebel, and innumerable men and 
horses issued out of it. Wings flapped against 
the ^es of the Emperor's horse, hellish noises 
8C9?eamed in his ears, and, completely beyond 
control, the animal turned and fled back through 
ihe narrow pass, bearing his imperial master 
safe into the heart of his army. 

^^Yuentsoong, that night, commanded some 
of his most expert soldiers to scale the beetling 
heights of the ravine, bearing upon their backs the 
blood of swine, sheep, and dogs, with other im- 
pure things, and these they were ordered to 
shower upon the combatants at the sound of the 
imperial darion. On the foUowmg morning, 
Szema came forth again to ofier battle, with 
flags displayed, drums beating, and shouts of 
biumjdbt and defiance. As on the day previous, 
the bold emperor divided, in his impatience, rank 
after rank of his own soldiery, and, followed 
dosely by his body-guard, drove the rebel army 
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once more into their fastness. Szema sat upon 
his warhorse as before, intrenched amid his offi- 
cers and ranks of the tallest Tartar spearmen ; 
and as the Emperor contended hand to hand with 
one of the opposing rebels, the magic impreca- 
tion was again uttered, the air again filled with 
cloudy horsemen and chariots, and the mountain 
shaken with discordant thunder. Backing hk 
willing steed, the Emperor blew a long sharp 
note upon his silver clarion, and in an instant 
the sun broke through the darkness, and the air 
seemed filled with paper men, horses of straw, 
and phantoms dissolving into smoke. Yuent- 
soong and Szema now stood face to face, with 
only mortal aid and weapons." 

The historian goes on to record that the two 
armies suspended hostilities at the conmfiand of 
their leaders, and that the Emperor and his 
rebel subject having engaged in single combat, 
Yuentsoong was victorious, and returned to his 
capital with the formidable enemy, whose life 
he had spared, riding beside him like a brother. 
The conqueror's career, for several years after 
this, seems to have been a series of exploits of 
personal valour, and the Tartar prince shared 
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in all his dangers and pleasures^ his inseparable 
firiiend. It was during this period of romantic 
Mendship that the events occurred which have 
made Yuentsoong one of the idols of Chinese 
poetry. 

By the side of a lake in a distant province of 
the empire, stood one of the imperial palaces of 
pleasure, seldom visited, and almost in ruins. 
Hither, in one of his moody periods of repose 
from war, came the conqueror Yuentsoong, for 
the first time in years separated from his faith- 
ftd Szema. In disguise, and with only one or 
two attendants, he established himself in the 
long silent halls of his ancestor Tsinchemong, 
and with his boat upon the lake, and his spear 
in the forest, seemed to find all the amusement 
of which his melancholy was susceptible. On 
a certain day in the latter part of April, the 
Emperor had set his sail to a fragrant south 
wind, and reclining on the cushions of his bark, 
watched the shore as it softly and silently glided 
past, and, the lake being entirely encircled by 
the imperial forest, he felt immersed in what he 
believed to be the solitude of a deserted para- 
dise. After skirting the fringed sheet of water 
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in this manner for several hours, he suddenly 
observed that he had shot through a streak of 
peach-blossoms floating from the shore, and at 
the same moment he became conscious that his 
boat was slightly headed off by a current setling 
outward. Putting up his helm, he returned to the 
spot, and beneath the drooping branches of some 
luxuriant willows, thus early in leaf, he disco^ 
vered the mouth of an inlet, which, but for the 
floating blossoms it brought to the lake, would 
have escaped the notice of the closest observe!!^ 
The Emperor now lowered his sail, unshipped 
the slender mast, and betook him to the oarsi, 
and as the current was gentle, and the inlet 
wider within the mouth, he sped rapidly on, 
through what appeared to be but a lovely and 
luxuriant vale of the forest. Still, those 
blushing betrayers of some flowering spot be- 
yond, extended like a rosy clue before him, and 
with impulse of muscles swelled and indurated 
in warlike exercise, the swift keel divided the 
besprent mirror winding temptingly onwaid, 
and, for a long hour, the royal oarsman un- 
tiringly threaded this sweet vein of the wil- 
derness. 
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, Besting a moment on hi« oars whUe the 
slender bark still kept her way^ he turned his 
head toward what seemed to be an opening in the 
forest on th^ left, and in the sajne instant the 
boat ran^ head on, to the shore, the inlet at this 
point ahnost doubling on its course. Beyond^ 
by the humming of bees, and the singing of birds, 
there should be a spot more open than the tangled 
wilderness he had passed, and disengaging his 
prow froin the alders, he shoved the boat again 
into the stream, and pulled round a high rock^ 
by which the inlet seemed to have been com- 
pelled to curve its channel. The edge of a 
bright green meadow now stole into the per^ 
spective, and, still widening with his approach, 
disclosed a slightly rising terrace clustered with 
fibrubs, and studded here and there with vases ; 
and farther on, upon the same side of the 
stream, a skirting edge of peach-trees, loaded 
with the gay blossoms which had guided him 
hither. 

Astonished at these signs of habitation in 
what was weU imderstood to be a privileged 
wilderness, Yuentsoong kept his boat in mid*- 
stream, and with his eyes vigilantly on the alert. 
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slowly made headway against the current. A 
few strokes with his oars, however, traced an- 
other curve of the inlet, and brought into view a 
grove of ancient trees scattered over a gently 
ascending lawn, beyond which, hidden by the 
river till now by the projecting shoulder of a 
mound, lay a small pavilion with gilded pillai^ 
glittering like fairy-work in the sun. The Em- 
peror fastened his boat to a tree leaning over the 
water, and with his short spear in his hand, 
boimded upon the shore, and took his way 
toward the shining structure, his heart beating 
with a feeling of wonder and interest altogether 
ne\^. On a nearer approach, the bases of the 
pillars seemed decayed by time, and the gilding 
weather-stained and tarnished, but the trellised 
porticoes on the southern aspect were laden with 
flowering shrubs, in vases of porcelain, and 
caged birds sang between the pointed arches, . 
and there were manifest signs of luxurious taste, 
elegance, and care. 

A moment, with an indefinable timidity, the 
Emperor paused before stepping from the green 
sward upon the marble floor of the pavilion, and 
in that moment a curtain was withdrawn from 
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the door, and a female, with step suddenly- 
arrested by the sight of the stranger, stood mo- 
tionless before him. Ravished with her extraor- 
dinary beauty, and awe-struck with the sudden- 
ness of the apparition and the novelty of the 
adventure, the Emperor's tongue cleaved to his 
mouth, and ere he could summon resolution, 
even for a gesture of courtesy, the fair creature 
had fled within, and the curtain closed the en- 
trance as before. 

Wishing to recover his composure, so 
strangely troubled, and taking it for granted 
that some other inmate of the house would 
soon appear, Yiientsoong turned his steps aside 
to the grove, and with his head bowed, and his 
spear in the hollow of his arm, tried to recall 
more vividly the features of the vision he 
had seen. He had walked but a few paces, 
wTien there came toward him, from the upper 
skirt of the grove, a man of unusual stature 
and erectness, with white hair, unbraided on 
his shoulders, and every sign of age except in- 
firmity of step and mien. The Emperor's 
habitual dignity had now rallied, and on his 
first salutation, the countenance of the old man 
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softened, and lie quickened his pace to meet and 
give Him welcome. 

"You are noble?" he said, with confident 
inquiry. Yuentsoong coloured slightly, 

" I am," he replied, " Lew-melin, a prince 
of the empire." 

*^ And by what accident here?" 

Yuentsoong explained the clue of the peach- 
blossoms, and represented himself as exiled for 
a time to the deserted palace upon the lakes. 

** I have a daughter," said the old man^ 
abruptly, " who has never looked on humaii 
face, save mine." 

Pardon mel" replied his visiter; "I hava 
thoughtlessly intruded on her sight, and a face 
more heavenly fair " 

The emperor hesitated, but the old man 
smiled encouragingly. 

** It is time," he said, " that I should provide 
a younger defender for my bright Teh-leen, 
and Heaven has sent you in the season of peach- 
blossoms, witii provident kindness.* You have 
frankly revealed to me your name and rank. 

* The season of peach-blossoms was the only season of 
marriage in ancient China. 
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Before I offer you the hospitality of my roof I 
must tell you mine. I am Choo-tseen, the out- 
law, once of your own rank, and the general of 
the celestial army." 

The Emper(»r started, rem^nbering that this 
celebrated rebel was the terror of his father's 
throne. 

** You have heard my history," the old man 
continued. ** I had been, before my rebellion, 
in charge of the imperial palace on the lake. 
Anticipating an evil day, I secretly prepared 
this retreat for my family; and when my 
soldiers deserted me at the battle of £!e-chow, 
and a price was set upon my head, hither I fled 
witii my women and children; and the last 
alive is my beautiful Teh-leen. With this 
brief outliiie of my life, you are at liberty to 
leave me as you came, or to enter my house, on 
the condition that you become the protector of 
my child." 

The 'Emperor eagerly turned toward the 
pavilion, and, with a step as light as his own, 
the erect and stately outlaw hastened to lift the 
curtain before him. Leaving his guest for a 
moment in the outer apartment, he entered to 
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an inner chamber In search of his daughter, 
w'hom he brought, panting with fear, and blush- 
ing with surprise and delight, to her future 
lover and protector. A portion of an historical 
tale 80 delicate as the description of the heroine 
is not work for imitators, however, and we 
must copy strictly the portrait of the matchless 
Teh-leen, as drawn by Le-pih, the Anacreon 
of Chinese poetry, and the contemporary and 
favourite of Yuentsoong. 

" Teh-leen was bom while the morning 
star shone upon the bosom of her mother. Her 
eye was like the unblemished blue lily, and its 
light like the white gem unfractured. The 
plum-blossom is most fragrant when the cold 
has penetrated its stem, and the mother of 
Teh-leen had known sorrow. The head of her 
child drooped in thought, like a violet over- 
laden with dew. Bewildering was Teh-leen. 
Her mouth's corners were dimpled, yet pensive. 
The arch of her brows was like the vein in the 
tulip's heart, and the lashes shaded the blushes 
on her cheek. With the delicacy of a pale 
rose, her complexion put to shame the floating 
light of day. Her waist, like a thread in fine- 
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ness, seemed ready to break ; yet was it straight 
and erect, and feared not the fanning breeze ; 
and her shadowy grace was as difficult to, de- 
lineate, as the form of the white bird rising 
from the ground by moonlight. The natural 
gloss of her hair resembled the uncertain sheen 
of calm water, yet without the false aid of 
unguents. The native intelligence of her 
mind seemed to have gained strength by retire- 
ment, and he who beheld her, thought not of 
her as human. Of rare beauty, of rarer intel- 
lect was Teh-leen, and her heart responded to 
the poet's lute." 

. We have not space, nor could we, without 
copying directly from the admired Le-pih, ven- 
ture to describe the bringing of Teh-leen to 
court, and her surprise at finding herself the 
favourite of the Emperor. It is a romantic cir- 
cumstance, besides, which has had its parallels 
in other countries. But the sad sequel to the 
loves of poor Teh-leen is but recorded in the 
cold page of history; and if the poet, who 
wound up the climax of her perfections, with 
her susceptibility to his lute, embalmed her sor- 
rows in verse, he was probably too politic to 
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bring it ever to light. Pass we to these 
neglected and unadorned passages of her his-, 
tory. 

Yuentsoong's nature was passionately devoted 
and confiding ; and, like two brothers with one 
fietvourite sister, lived together Teh-leen, Szema, 
and the Emperor. The Tartar prince, if his 
heart knew a mistress before the arrival of 
Teh-leen at the palace, owned afterward no 
other than her ; and fearless of check or sus- 
picion from the noble confidence and generous 
friendship of Yuentsoong, he seemed to live but 
for her service, and to have neither enei^es nor 
ambition except for the winning of her smiles. 
Szema was of great personal beauty, frank when 
it did not serve him to be wily, bold in hifi 
pleasures, and of manners almost femininely soft 
and voluptuous. He was renowned as a soldier, 
and, for Teh-leen, he became a poet and master 
of the lute ; and, like all men formed for en- 
snaring the heart of women, he seemed to 
forget himself in the absorbing devotion of his 
idolatry. His friend, the Emperor, was of 
another mould. Yuentsoong's heart had three 
chambers — love, friendship,. and glory. Teh- 
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leen was but a third in his existence^ yet he 
loyed her — the sequel will show how well ! 
In person he was less beautiful than majestic^ 
^f large stature, and with a brow and lip natur- 
ally stem and lofty. He seldom smiled, even 
upon Teh-leen, whom he would watch for 
hours in pensive and absorbed delight ; but his 
«mile, when it did awake, broke over his sad 
countenance like morning. All men loved and 
honoured Yuentsoong, and all men, except only 
the Emperor, looked on Szema with antipathy. 
To such natures as the former, women give afl 
honour and approbation; but for such as the 
latter, they reserve their weakness ! 

Wrapt up in his friend and mistress, and 
reserved in his intercourse with his counsellors, 
Yuentsoong knew not that, throughout the hn- 
perial city, Szema was called ** the kieu^^ or 
robber-bird, and his fair Teh-leen openly 
charged with dishonour. Going out alone to 
hunt, as was his custom, and having left his 
signet with Szema, to pass and repass through 
the private apartments at his pleasure, his 
horse fell with him unaccountably in the open 
field. Somewhat superstitious, and remember- 
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ing that good spirits sometimes " knit the 
grass," when other obstacles fail to bar our way 
into danger, the Emperor drew rein and re- 
turned to his palace. It was an hour after 
noon, and having dismissed his attendants at 
the city gate, he entered by a postern to the 
imperial garden, and bethought himself of the 
concealed couch in a cool grot by a fountain (a 
favourite retreat, sacred to himself and Teh- 
leen), where he fancied it would be refreshing 
to sleep away the sultriness of the remaining 
hours till evening. Sitting down by the side 
of the miumuring fount, he bathed his feet, and 
left his slippers on the lip of the basin to be un- 
encumbered in his repose within, and so with 
unechoing step entered the resounding grotto. 
Alas ! there slumbered the faithless friend with 
the guilty Teh-leen upon his bosom ! 

Grief struck through the noble heart of the 
Emperor like a sword in cold blood. With a 
word he could consign to torture and death the 
robber of his honour, but there was agony In 
his bosom deeper than revenge. He turned 
silently away, recalled his horse and huntsmen. 
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and, outstripping all, plunged on through the 
forest till night gathered around him. 

Yuentsoong had been absent many days 
from his capital, and his subjects were murmur- 
ing their fears for his safety, when a messenger 
arrived to the counsellors informing them of 
the appointment of the captive Tartar prince to 
the government of the province of Szechuen, 
the second honour of the celestial empire. A pri- 
vate order accompanied the announcement, com- 
manding the inunediate departure of Szema for 
the scene of his new authority. Inexplicable as 
was this riddle to the multitude, there were 
those who read it truly by their knowledge of the 
magnanimous soul of the Emperor ; and among 
these was the crafty object of his generosity- 
Losing no time, he set forward with great 
pomp for Szechuen, and in their joy to see him 
no more in the palace, the slighted princes of 
the empire forgave his unmerited advancement. 
Yuentsoong returned to his capital ; but, to the 
terror of his counsellors and people, his hair was 
blanched white as the head of an old man I He 
was pale as well, but he was cheerful and kind 
beyond his wont, and to Teh-leen untiring in 
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pensive and humble attentions. He pleaded 
only impaired health and restless slumbers a6 
an apology for nights of solitude. Chice, Teh- 
leen penetrated to his lonely chamber, but by 
the dim night-lamp she saw that the scroll over 
her window * was changed, and instead of the 
stimulus to glory which formerly hung in 
golden letters before his eyes, there was a sen- 
tence written tremblingly in black : — 

" The close wing of love.covers the death- throb of honour." 

Six months from this period the capital was 
thrown into a tumult with the intelligence that 
the province of Szechuen was in rebellion, and 
Szema at the head of a numerous army on his 
way to seize the throne of Yuentsoong. This 
last sting betrayed the serpent even to the fior- 

* The most common decorations of rooms, halls, and 
temples, in China, are ornamental scrolls or labels of 
coloured paper, or wood, painted and gilded, and hung 
over doors or windows, and inscribed with a line or 
couplet conveying some allusion to the circumstances of 
the inhabitant, or some pious or philosophical axiom* 
For instance, a poetical one recorded by Dr. Morrison : — 

" From the pine forest the azure dragon ascends to the milky way," 

typical of the prosperous man arising to wealth and 
honours. 
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ffiyin&C emperor, and tearinsc the reptile at last 
LThis LL, he enterJ ^A L apirit of 
Other times into the warlike preparations. The 
imperial amy waa in a few days on its maxch, 
and at Keo-yang die opposing forces met and 
prepared for encounter. 

With a dread of the popular feeling toward 
leh-leen, Yuentsoong had commanded for her 
a ek)se litter^ and she was borne after the im-t 
penal standard in the centre of the army. On 
the eve before the battle, ere the watch-j&res 
were lit, the Emperor came to her tent, Bet 
apart from his own, and with the delicate care 
and kind gentleness from which he never varied, 
inquired how her wants were supplied, and 
bade her, thus early, farewell for the night ; his 
own custom of passing among his soldiers on 
the evening previous to an engagement pro- 
mising to interfere with what was usually his 
last duty before retiring to his couch. Tehleen 
on this occasion seemed moved by some irrepres- 
sible emotion, and as he rose to depart, she fell 
forward upon her face, and bathed his feet with 
her tears. Attributing it to one of those ex- 
cesses of feeling to which all, but especially 
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hearts ill at ease, are liable, the noble monarch 
gently raised her, and, with repeated efforts at 
re-assurance, committed her to the hands of her 
women. His own heart beat far from tran- 
quilly, for, in the excess of his pity for her 
grief, he had unguardedly called her by one of 
the sweet names of their early days of love — 
strange word now upon his lip — and it brought 
back, spite of memory and truth, happiness that 
would not be forgotten ! 

It was past midnight, and the moon was 
riding high in heaven, when the Emperor, re- 
turning between the lengthening watch-fires, 
sought the small lamp which, suspended like a 
star above his own tent, guided him back from 
the irregular mazes of the camp. Paled by the 
intense radiance of the moonlight, the small 
globe of alabaster at length became apparent to 
his weary eye, and with one glance at the 
peaceful beauty of the heavens, he parted the 
curtained door beneath it, and stood within. 
The Chinese historian asserts that a bird, from 
whose wing Teh-leen had once plucked an 
arrow, restoring it to liberty and life, and in 
grateful attachment to her destiny, removed 
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the lamp from the imperial tent, and suspended 
it over hers. The Emperor stood beside her 
couch. Startled at his inadvertent error, he 
turned to retire ; but the lifted curtain let in a 
flood of moonlight upon the sleeping features 
of Teh-leen, and like dewdrops, the undried 
tears glistened in her silken lashes. A lamp 
burned faintly in the inner apartment of the 
tent, and her attendants slept soundly. His 
soft heart gave way. Taking up the lamp, he 
held it over his beautiful mistress, and once 
niore gazed passionately and unrestrainedly on 
her unparalleled beauty. The past — the early 
past — was alone before him. He forgave her 
— -'there, as she slept, unconscious of the throb- 
bing of his injured, but noble heart, so close 
beside her — he forgave her in the long silent 
abysses of his soul! Unwilling to wake her 
from her tranquil slumber, but promising to 
himself, from that hour, such sweets of confid- 
ing love as had wellnigh been lost to him for 
ever, he imprinted one kiss upon the parted 
lips of Teh-leen, and sought his couch for 
slumber. 
Ere daybreak the Emperor was aroused by 
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one of his attendants, with news too important 
for delay. Szema, the rebel, had been arrested 
in the imperial camp, disguised, and on his way 
back to his owli forces, and like wildfire, the 
information had spread among the soldiery, who, 
in a state of mutinous excitement, were with 
diflSculty restrained from rushing upon the tent 
of Teh-leen. At the door of his tent, Yuent- 
soong found messengers from the alarmed 
princes and oflScers of the different commands^ 
imploring immediate aid and the imperial pre* 
sence to allay the excitement, and while the 
Emperor prepared to mount his horse, the guard 
arrived with the Tartar prince, ignominiously 
tied, and bearing marks of rough usage from 
his indignant captors. 

** Loose him ! " cried the Emperor, in a voice 
of thunder. 

The cords were severed, and with a glance 
whose ferocity expressed no thanks, Szema 
reared himself up to his fullest height, and 
looked scornfully around him« Daylight had 
now broke, and as the group stood upon all 
eminence in sight of the whole army, shouts 
began to ascend, and the armed multitude^ 
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breaking through all restraint, rolled in toward 
the centre. Attracted by the commotion, 
Yuentsoong turned to give some orders to those 
near him, when Szema suddenly sprang upon 
an officer of the guard, wrenched his drawn 
sword from his grasp, and in an instant was 
lost to sight in the tent of Teh-leen. A sharp 
sciream, a S!eoo&d of thought, and forth again 
rushed the desperate murderer, with his sword 
flinging drops of blood, and ere a foot stirred in 
the p^jralysed group, the avenging cimeter of 
Yuentsoong had cleft him to the chin. 

A hush as if the whole army was struck 
dmiib by a . bolt from heaven followed this 
rapid tragedy. Dropping the polluted sword 
from his hand, the Emperor, with imcertain 
stjBp, and the pallor of death upon his counte- 
nance, entered the fatal tent. 

He came no more forth that day. The army 
was marshalled by the prii^ces, and the rebels 
were routed with great slaughter ; but Yuent- 
aoong never more wielded sword. " He pined 
to death," saye the historian, "with the wane 
of the same moon that shone upon the forgive- 
iness of Teh-leen." 
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THE BELLE OF THE BELFRY ; 

OR, THE DARING LOVER. 

A GRISETTE is Something else beside a " mean 
girl " or a ^^ grey gown," the French dictionary 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Bless me ! 
you should see the grisettes of Rochepot ! And 
if you 'wished to take a lesson in political com- 
pacts, you should understand the grisette con- 
federacy of Rochepot ! They were working girls, 
it is true — dressmakers, milliners, shoe-binders, 
tailoresses, flower-makers, embroideresses — and 
they never expected to be any thing more aristo- 
cratic. And in that content lay their power. 

The grisettes of Rochepot were a good fourth 
of the female population. They had their 
jealousies, and little scandals, and heart-burn- 
ings, and plottings, and counter-plottings (for 
they were women) among themselves. But 
they made common cause against the enemy. 
They would bear no disparagement. They 
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knew exactly what was due to them^ and what' 
was due to their superiors, and they paid and 
gave credit in the coin of good manners, as can-^ 
not be done in countries of "liberty and equality." 
Still there were little shades of difference in the 
attention shown them by their employers, and 
they worked twice as much in a day when 
sewing for Madame Durozel, who took her 
dinner with them, sansfagoriy in the work-room, 
as for old Madame Chiquette, who dined all 
alone in her grand saloon, and left them to eat 
by>themselves among their shreds and scissors. 
But these were not slights which they seriously 
resented. . Wo only to the incautious dame 
who dared to scandalise one of their number, 
or dispute her dues, or encroach upon her 
privil^es 1 They would make Rochepot as un- 
comfortable for her, parbleu! as a kettle to a. 
dow-boiled lobster. 

But the prettiest giisette of Rochepot was 
not often permitted to join her companions in 
their self-chaperoned excursions on the holydays. 
Old Dame Pomponney wai3 the sexton's widow,' 
and she had the care of the great clock of 
St.BrOch, and of one only daughter; and ex-^ 
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cellent care she took of both her charges. 
They lived all three in the belfry — dame, 
clock, and daughter — and it was a bright day 
for Thenais when she got out of hearing of that 
" tick, tick, tick," and of the thumping of her 
mother's cane on the long staircase, which 
always kept time with it. 

Not that old Dame Pomponney had any 
objection to have her daughter convenahly 
married. She had been deceived in her youth 
(or so it was whispered) by a lover above her 
condition, and she vowed, by the cross on h^ 
cane, that her daughter should have no sweet- 
heart above a journeyman mechanic. Now the 
romance of the grisettes {parlous has I) was to 
have one charming little flirtation with a gentle- 
man before they married the leather-apron — 
just to show that, had they by chance been 
bom ladies, they could have played their part 
to the taste of their lords. But it was at this 
game that Dame Pomponney had burnt her 
fingers, and she had this one subject for the 
exercise of her powers of mortal aversion. 

When I have added that four miles from 
Rochepot stood the chateau de Brevanne, and 
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that the old Count de Brevanne was a proud 
aristocrat of the (incien riffime, with one 
son, the young Count Felix, whom he had 
educated at Paris, I think I have prepared you 
tolerably for the little romance I have to tell 
you. 

It was a fine Sunday morning that a moimted 
hussar appeared in the street of Kochepot. 
The grisettes were all abroad in their holyday 
parurey and the gay soldier soon made an ao- 
quaintance with one of them at the door of the 
inn, and informed her that he had been sent on 
to prepare the old barracks for his troop* The 
hussars were to be quartered a month at Koche- 
pot. Ah ! what a joyous bit of news ! And six 
officers beside the colonel ! And the trumpeters 
were miracles at playinff quadrilles and waltzes ! 
And not a plainLn i^ L regiment - except 
always the speaker. And none, except the 
old colonel, had ever been in love in his life. 
But as this last fact required to be sworn to, 
of course he was ready to kiss the book — or, 
in the absence of the book, the next most 
sacred object of his adoration. 

"FimsseZf doncy Monsieur T^ exclaimed hii 
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pretty listener, and away she ran to spread the 
welcome intelligence with its delightful par- 
ticulars. 

The next day the troop rode into Rochepot, 

^d formed in the great square in front of 

St. Koch ; and by the time the trumpeters had 

played themselves red in the face, the hussars 

.were all appropriated to a man — ^for the grisettes 

knew enough of a marching regiment to lose 

no time. They all found leisiure to pity poor 

. Thenais, however, for there she stood in one of 

Ihe high windows of the belfry, looking down 

on the gay crowd below, and they knew very 

well that old Dame Pomponney had declared 

all soldiers to be gay deceivers, and forbidden 

her daughter to stir into the street while they 

were quartered at Rochepot. 

Of coiurse the grisettes managed to agree as 
to each other's selection of a sweetheart from 
the troop, and of coiurse each hussar thankfully 
accepted the pair of eyes that fell to him. For, 
^side from the limited duration of their stay, 
soldiers are philosophers, and know that ** life 
is short," and it is better to "take the goods 
the gods* provide." But " after every body was 
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helped," as they say at a feast, there appeared 
another short jacket and foragmg cap, very 
much to the relief of red-headed Susette, the 
shoebinder, who had been left out in the previous 
allotment. And Susette made the amiable 
accordingly, but to no purpose, for the lad 
seemed an idiot with but one idea — looking 
for ever at St. Roch's clock to know the time 
of day ! The grisettes laughed and asked their 
aweethearts his name, but they significantly 
pointed to their foreheads and whispered sonie- 
thing about poor Robertin's being a privileged 
follower of the regiment and a protege oi ih^ 
colonel. 

Well, the grisettes flirted, and the old clock 
of St, Koch ticked on, and Susette and Th^nais» 
the plainest and the prettiest girl in the village, 
seemed the only two who were left out in the 
fjxtra dispensation of lovers. And poor Robertitt 
etill persisted in occupying most of his leisure 
with watching the time of day. 

It was on the Sunday morning after the 
arrival of the troop that old Dame Pomponney 
went up, as usual, to do her Sunday's duty xa 
winding up the clock. She had previously 
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locked the belfry door to be sure that no one 
entered below while she was above ; but — the 
Virgin help us 1 — on the top stair, gazing into 
the machinery of the clock with absorbed at- 
tention, sat one of those devils of hussars! 
** Thiefj" " vagabond," and " housebreaker," 
were the most moderate epithets with which 
Dame Pomponney accompanied the enraged 
beating of her stick on the resounding platform. 
She was ahnost beside herself with rage. And 
Th^nais had been up to dust the wheels of the 
dock ! And how did she know that that scelerai 
of a trooper was not there all the time ! 

But the intruder, whose face had been con- 
cealed till now, turned suddenly round and 
began to gibber and grin like a possessed 
monkey. He pointed at the clock, imitated the 
^* tick, tick, tick," laughed till the big beU gave 
out an echo like a groan, and then suddenly 
jumped over the old dame's stick and ran down 
stairs. 

"JEh, Sainte ViergeT^ exclaimed the old 
dame, ** it's a poor idiot, after all ! And he has 
stolen up to see what made the clock tick I Ha ! 
ha! ha I Well! — well! I cannot come up 
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these weary stairs twice a day, and must wind 
up the clock before I go down to let him out* 
* Tick, tick, tick ! ' — poor lad ! poor lad ! 
They must have dressed him up to make fun of 
him — those vicious troopers ! Well ! — weU ! " 

And with pity in her heart. Dame Pomponney 
hobbled down, stair after stair, to her chamb^ 
in the square turret of the belfry, and there 
she found the poor idiot on his knees before 
Th^nais, and Thenais was just preparing to put 
a skein of thread over his thumbs, for she thought 
Bhe might make him useful and amuse him with 
ihe winding of it tUl her mother came down; 
But as the thread got vexatiously entangled^ 
and the poor lad sat as patiently as a wooden 
reel, and it was time to go below to mass, the 
dame thought she might as well leave him there 
till she came back, and down she stumped, lock- 
ing the door very safely behind her. 

Poor Thenais was very lonelyin the belfry, and 
Dome Pompoimey, who had a tender heart where 
het duty was not involved, rather rejoiced when 
«he returned to find an unusual glow of delight 
on her daughter's cheek ; and if Thenais couW 
find so much pleasure in the society of a poor idiot 
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lad, it was a sign, too, that her heart was not 
gone altogether after those abominable troopers. 
It was time to send the innocent youth about 
his business, however, so she gave him a holyday 
cake and led him down stairs, and dismissed him 
with a pat on his back, and a strict injunction 
never to venture again up to the " tick, tick, 
tick." But as she had had a lesson as to the 
accessibility of her bird's nest, she determined 
thenceforth to lock the door invariably, and 
carry the key in her pocket. 

While poor Robertin was occupied with hid 
researches into the **tick, tick, tick," never 
absent a day from the neighbourhood of the 
lower, the more fortunate hussars were planning 
to give the grisettes a fite champStre. One of 
the saints' days was coming round, and the 
weather permitting, all the vehicles of the 
village were to be levied, and with the troop- 
iorses in harness, they were to drive to a small 
wooded valley in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau de Brevanne, where seclusion and a 
mossy carpet of grass were combined in a little 
paradise for such enjoyment. 

The morning of this merry day dawned at 
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last, and the grisettes and their admirers were 
stirring betimes, for they were to breakfast sur 
Therbey and they were not the people to turn 
breakfast into dinner. The sky was clear, and 
the dew was not very heavy on the grass, and 
merrily the vehicles rattled about the town, 
picking up their fair freights from its obscurest 
comers. But poor Th^nais looked out, a sad 
prisoner, from her high window in the belfry. 

It was a half hour after sunrise, and Dame 
Pomponney was creeping up stairs after her 
matins, thanking Heaven that she had been firm 
in her refusals — at least twenty of the grisettes 
having gathered about her, and pleaded for a 
day's freedom for her imprisoned daughter. 
She rested on the last landing but one to take a 
little breath — but hark ! — a man's voice talk- 
ing in the belfry ! She listened again, and 
quietly slipped her feet out of her high-heeled 
shoes. The voice was again audible — yet how 
could it be ! She knew that no one could have 
passed up the stair, for the key had been kept 
in her pocket more carefully than usual, and, 
•save by the wings of one of her own pigeons, 
the belfry window was inaccessible, she was 
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sure. Still the voice went on in a kind of 
pleading murmur, and the dame stole softly up 
in her stockings, and noiselessly opened the 
door. There stood Thenais at the window, but 
she was alone in the room. At the same 
instant the voice was heard again, and sure now 
that one of those desperate hussars had climbed 
the tower, and unable to control her rage at the 
audacity of the attempt, Dame Pomponney 
clutched her cane and rushed forward to aim a 
blow at the military cap now visible at the sill 
of the window. But at the same instant the 
head of the intruder was thrown back, and the 
gibbering and idiotic smile of poor Kobertin 
checked her blow in its descent, and turned all 
her anger into pity. Poor, silly lad ! he had 
contrived to draw up the garden ladder and 
place it upon the roof of the stone porch below, 
to climb and offer a flower to Th&iais ! Not un- 
willing to have her daughter's mind occupied 
with some other thought than the forbidden ex- 
cursion, the dame offered her hand to Bobertin, 
and drew him gently in at the window.' And 
as it was now market time she bid Thenais be 
kind to the poor boy, and locking the door 
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behind her, trudged contentedly off with her 
stick and basket. 

I am sorry to be obliged to record an act of 
filial di^bedience in the heroine of my story. 
An hour after, Th^nais was welcomed with 
acclamations as she suddenly appeared with 
Bobertin in the midst of the merry party of 
grisettes. With Robertin — not as he had 
hitherto been seen, his cap on the back of his head, 
aod his under lip hanging loose like an idiot's — 
but with Bobertin, gallant, spirited, and gay, 
tiie handsomest of hussars, and the most joyous 
of companions. And Thenais, spite of her 
liaaty toilet and the cloud of conscious dis- 
obedience which now and then shaded her 
sweet smile, was, by many degrees, the belle of 
the hour ; and the palm of beauty, for once in 
the world at least, was yielded without envy. 
The grisettes dearly love a bit of romance too ; 
and the circumventing of old Dame Pomponney 
by his riLse of idiocy, and the safe extrication of 
tbe prettiest girl of the village from that gloomy 
eld tower, was quite enough to make E-obertin 
a hero, and his sweetheart Thenais more in- 
teresting than a persecuted princess. 
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And seated on the ground while their glitter- 
ing cavaliers served them with breakfast, the 
light-hearted grisettes of Rochepot were happy 
enough to be envied by their betters. But 
suddenly the sky darkened, and a slight gust 
murmuring among the trees, announced the 
coming up of a summer storm. Sauve qui pent ! 
The soldiers were used to emergencies, and they 
had packed up and reloaded their cars and were 
under way for shelter almost as soon as the 
grisettes, and away they all fled toward the 
nearest grange — one of the dependencies of the 
chltteau de Brevanne. 

But Robertin, now, had suddenly become the 
director and ruling spirit of the festivities. The 
soldiers treated him with instinctive deference, 
the old farmer of the grange hurried out with 
his keys and unlocked the great storehouse, and 
disposed of the horses under shelter; and by 
the time the big drops began to fall, the party 
were dancing gaily and securely on the dry and 
smooth thrashing floor, and the merry harmony 
of the martial tnmipets and horns rang out far 
find wide through the gathering tempest. 

The rain began to come down very heavily. 
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and the clatter of a horse's feet in a rapid gal- 
lop was heard in one of the pauses in the waltz. 
Some one seeking shelter, no doubt. On went 
the bewitching music again, and at this moment 
two or three couples ceased waltzing, and the 
floor was left to Robertin and Th^nais, whose 
graceful motions drew all eyes upon them in 
iadmiration. . Smiling in each other's faces, and 
wholly unconscious of any other presence than 
their own, they whirled blissfully around — 
but there was now another spectator.. The 
horseman who had been heard to approach, had 
fiilently joined the party, and making a cour- 
teous gesture to signify that the dancing was 
not to be interrupted, he smiled back the 
courtesies of the pretty grisettes — for, aristo- 
cratic as he was, he was a polite man to the 
sex, was the Count de Brevanne. 

" Felix ! " he suddenly cried out, in a tone of 
surprise and anger. 

The music stopped at that imperative call, 
and E-obertin turned his eyes, astonished, in 
the direction from which it came. 
. The name was repeated from lip to lip 
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among the grisettes, " Felix 1 " ** Count Felix 
deBrevanne!" 

But without deigning another word, the old 
man pointed with his riding-whip to the farm- 
house. The disguised count respectfully bowed 
his head, but held Thenais by the hand and 
drew her gently with him. 

" Leave her ! disobedient boy ! " exclaimed 
the father. 

But as Count Felix tightened his hold upon 
the small hand he held, and Thenais tried to 
shrink ba<5k from the advancing old man, old 
Dame Pomponney, streaming with rain, broke 
in unexpectedly upon the scene* 

" Disgrace not your blood," said the Count 
de Brevanne at that moment. 

The offending couple stood alone in the 
centre of the floor, and the dame comprehended 
that her daughter wbs disparaged. 

"And who is disgraced by dancmg with my 
daughter?" she screamed with furious gesti- 
culation. 

The old noble made no answer, but the 
grisettes, in an under tone, murmured the name 
of Count Felix ! 
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** Is it he — the changeling 1 the son of a 
poor gardener, that is disgraced by the touch 
of my daughter ? " 

A dead silence followed this astounding ex- 
clamation. The old dame had forgotten herself 
in her rage, and she looked about with a terri- 
fied bewilderment — but the mischief was done. 
The old man stood aghast. Count Felix clung 
still closer to Th^nais, but his face expressed 
the most eager inquisitiveness. The grisettes 
gathered around Dame Pomponney, and the 
old count, left standing and alone, suddenly 
drew his cloak about him and stepped forth 
into the rain ; and in another moment his horse's 
feet were heard clattering away in the direction 
of the chateau de Brevanne. 

We have but to tell the sequel. 

The incautious revelation of the old dame 
turned out to be true. The dying infant 
daughter of the Marchioness de Brevanne had 
been changed for the healthy son of the count's 
gardener, to secure an heir to the name and 
estates of the nearly extinct family of Bre- 
vanne. Dame Pomponney had assisted in this 
secret, and but for her heart full of rage at the 
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moment, to which the old count's taunt was 
but the last drop, the secret would probably 
have never been revealed. Count Felix, who 
had played truant from his college at Paris, to 
come and hunt up some of his childish play- 
fellows, in disguise, had remembered and dis- 
closed himself to the little Th^nais, who was 
not sorry to recognise him, whUe he played the 
idiot in the belfry. But of course there was 
now no obstacle to their union, and united they 
were. The old count pardoned him, and gave 
the new couple a portion of his estate; and they 
named their first child Kobertin, as was natural 
enough. 
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I POUND myself looking with some interest at 
the back of a lady's head. The theatre was ' 
crowded, and I had come in late, and the object 
6f my curiosity, whoever she might be, was 
listening very attentively to the play. She did 
not move. I had time to build a lifetime 
romance about her before I had seen a feature 
of' her face. But her ears were small and of an 
exquisite oval, and she had that rarest beauty 
of woman — the hair • arched and joined to the 
white neck with the same finish as on the 
temples. Nature often slights this part of her ■ 
masterpiece. 

The curtain dropped, and I stretched eagerly 
forward to catch a glimpse of the profile. But- 
no ! she sat next one of the slender pilasters, 
and with her head leaned against it, remained 
immovable. 

I left the box, and with some difficulty made 
my way into the crowded pit. Elbowing,: 
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apologising, persevering, I at last gained a 
point where I knew I could see my incognita at 
the most advantage. I turned — pshaw I — 
how was it possible I had not recognised her? 

Kate Crediford ! 

There was no getting out again, for a 
while at least, without giving oflfence to the 
crowd I had jostled so unceremoniously. I sat 
down — vexed — and commenced a desperate 
study of the figure of Shakspere on the drop- 
curtain. 

Of course I had been a lover of Miss Credi- 
ford's, or I could not have turned with in- 
difference from the handsomest woman in the 
theatre. She was very beautiful — ^^ there wa» 
no disputing. But we love women a little for 
what we do know of them, and a great deal 
more for what we do not. I had love-read Kate 
Crediford to the last leaf. We parted as easily 
as a reader and a book. Flirtation is a circu- 
lating library, in which we seldom ask twice 
for the same volume, and I gave up Kate to 
the next reader, feeling no property even in 
the marks I had made in her perusal A little 
quarrel sufficed as an excuse for the closing of 
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the book^ and both of us studiously avoided a 
reconciliation. 

As I sat in the pit, I remembered suddenly 
a mole on her left cheek, and I turned toward 
her with the simple curiosity to know whether 
it was visible at that distance. £[ate looked 
sad. She still leaned immovable against the 
slight column, and her dark eyes, it struck me, 
were moist. Her mouth, with this peculiar 
expression upon her countenance, was certainly 

ending in dimples, which in that particular 
place, I have always observed, are like wells of 
unfathomable melancholy. Poor Kate! what 
was the matter with her? 

As I turned back to my dull study of the. 
curtain, a little pettish with myself for the 
interest with which I had looked at an old 
flame, I detected half a sigh under my white 
waistcoat ; but instantly persuading myself that 
it was a disposition to cough, coughed, and 
began to hum *^ suoni la tromba." The curtain- 
rose and the play went on. 

It was odd that I never had seen Kate in^ 

that humour before. I did not thinlc sha 
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could te sad. Kate Crediford sad I Why, she 
was the most volatile, light-hearted, care-for- 
nbthing coquette that ever held up her fingers to 
be kissed. I wonder has any one really annoyed 
you, my poor Kate I thought L . Could. I, by 
chance, be of any service to you — for, after 
all, I owe you something ! I looked at her again. 

Strange that I had ever, looked at that face 
without emotion ! The vigils of an ever-wake- 
ful, ever-passionate, yet ever-tearful and melan- 
choly spirit, seemed set, and kept under those 
heavy and motionless eyelids. And she, as I 
saw her now, was the very model and semblance 
of the character that I had all my life been 
vainly seeking ! This was the creature I had 
sighed for 'when turning away from the too 
mirthful tenderness of Kate Crediford ! There 
was something new, or something for the mo- 
nienfmiswritten, in that familiar countenance. , 

I; made my way out of the ^ pit with some 
difficulty, and returned to sit near her. After 
a few minutes, a gentleman in the next box 
rose and left the seat vacant on the other side 
of the pilaster against which she leaned. I 
went around while ' the orchestra were playing 
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J a loud march, and, without being observed by 
the thoughtful beauty, seated myself in the 

•vacant place. 

Why did my eyes flush and moisten, as. I 
looked upon the small white hand lying on the 
cushioned barrier between us I I knew every 
vein of it, like the strings of my. own heart. 
I had held it spread out in my own, and followed 
its delicate blue traceries with a rose-stem, for 

. hours and hours, while imploring and reproach- 
ing and reasoning over love's lights and shadows. 
I knew the feel of every one of those exquisite 
fingers — those rolled-up rose leaves, with nails 
like pieces cut from the lip of a shell ! Oh, the 
promises I had kissed into oaths on that little 
chef'dCceuvre of nature's tinted alabaster! the 
psalms and sermons I had sat out holding it, in 
her father's pew ! the moons I had tired out of 
the sky, making of it a bridge for our hearts 
passing backward and forward! .And how 

. could that little wretch of a hand that knew me 

. better than its own other hand (for we had been 
more together). He there, so unconscious of my 
presence ? How : could she — Kate Crediford 
1 — sit next to me as she was doing, with only a 
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stuffed partition between us, and her head 
leaning on one side of ^ pilaster, and mine on 
the other, and never start nor recognise, nor be 
at all aware of my neighbourhood? She was 
not playing a part, it was easy to see. Oh, I 
knew those little relaxed fingers too welll Sad- 
ness, indolent and luxurious sadness, was ex- 
pressed in her countenance, and her abstraction 
was unfeigned and contemplative. Could she 
have so utterly forgotten me — magnetically, 
that is to say ? — Could the atmosphere about 
her, that would once have trembled betrayingly 
at my approach, like the fanning of an angel's 
invisible wing, have lost the sense of my pre- 
sence ? 

I tried to magnetise her hand. I fixed my 
eyes on that little open palm, and with all the 
intensity I could summon, kissed it mentally in 
its rosy centre. I reproached the ungrateful 
little thing for its dulness and forgetfulness, and 
brought to bear upon it a focus of old memories 
of pressures and caresses, to which a stone 
would scarce have the heart to be insensible. 

But I belie myself in writing this with a 
gnule. I watched those uumoving fingers with 
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a heart. I could not see the face, nor read the 
thought of the woman who had once loved me, 
and who aat near me now, so unconsciously — 
but if a memory had stirred, if a pulse had 
quickened its beat, those finely-strung fingers I 
well know would have trembled responsively, 
JB[ad she forgotten me altogether? Is that 
possible ? Can a woman close the leaves of her 
heart over a once-loved and deeply-written 
name, like the waves over a vessel's track — like 
the air over the division of a bird's flight ? 

I had intended to speak presently to Miss 
Crediford, but every moment the restraint be- 
came greater. I felt no more privileged to 
speak to her than the stranger who had left the 
seat I occupied. I drew back, for fear of en- 
croaphing on her room or disturbing the folds 
of her shawl. I dared not speak to her. And 
while I was arguing the matter to myself, the 
party who were with her, ^apparently tired of 
the play, arose and left the theatre, Kate follow- 
ing last, but unspoken to, and unconscious al- 
together of having been near any one whom she 
knew. 

I went home and wrote to her all night, for 
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there was no sleeping till I had ^ven vent to 
.this new fever at my heart And in the morn- 
ing I took the leading thoughts from my heap 
in incoherent scribblings, and embodied them 
more coolly in a letter : — 

*^ You will think, when you look at the signa- 
ture, that this is to be the old story. And you 
will be as much mistaken as you are in believing 
that I was ever your lover, tiU a few hours ago. 
I have declared love to you, it is true. I have 
•been happy with you, and wretched without you ; 
"Ihave thought of you, dreamed of you, haunted 
•you, sworn to you, and devoted to you all and 
more than you exacted of time and outward 
•service and adoration ; but I love you now for 
the first time in my life. Shall I be so happy 
as to make you comprehend this startling con- 
tradiction? 

" There are many chambers in the heart, 
Kate; and the spirits of some of us dwell 
most fondly and secretly in the chamber oif 
tears — avowedly, however, in the outer and 
ever-open chamber of mirth. Over the eacred 
'threshold, guarded by sadness, much that we 
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select and smile upon, and follow with adulation 
in. the common. walks of life, never passes. We 
admire the gay. They make our melancholy 
sweeter by contrast, when we retire ' within 
ourselves. We pursue them. We take them 
to our hearts — to the outer vestibules of our 
hearts — and if they are gay only, they are con- 
: tent with the unconsecrated tribute which we 
pay them there. But the chamber within is, 
•meantime, lonely. It aches with its desolation. 
The echo of the mirthful admiration without 
jars upon its mournful silence. It longs for 
love, but love toned with its own sadness — 
love that can penetrate deeper than smiles ever 
came — love that, having once entered, can be 
locked in with its key of melancholy, and 
brooded over with the long dream of a lifetime. 
But that deep-hidden and unseen chamber of 
the heart may be long untenanted. And, mean- 
time, the spirit becomes weary of mirth, arid 
impatiently quenches the fire even upon its 
outer altar, and in the complete loneliness of a 
heart that has no inmate or idol, gay or tearful, 
lives mechanically on. 
^*Do you guess at my meaning, Kate? — 
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Do you remember the merriment of our first 
meeting? Do you remember in what a frolic 
of thoughtlessness you first permitted me to 
raise to my lips those restless fingers ? Do you 
remember the mock condescension^ the merry 
haughtiness, the rallying and feigned incre- 
dulity with which you first received my succes* 
give steps of vowing and love-making — the 
arch look when it was begun, the laugh when 
it was over, the untiring follies we kept up 
after vows plighted, and the future planned and 
8wom to? That you were in earnest a« much 
as you were capable of being, I fully believe^ 
You would not else have been so prodigal of 
the sweet bestowings of a maiden's tenderness. 
But how often have I left you with the feeling, 
that in the hours I had passed with you, my 
spirit had been alone I How often have I 
wondered if there were depths in my heart 
which love can never reach! How often 
mourned that in the procession of love there 
was no place allotted for its sweetest and dearest 
followers — tears and silence I Oh, Kate I 
sweet as was that sun-gleam of early passion, I 
did not love you ! I tired of your smiles, wait- 
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ing in vain for your sadness. I left you^ and 
thought of you no more ! 

**But now (and you will be surprised to 
know that I have been so near to you unper- 
ceiyed) — I have drank an intoxication from 
one glance into your eyes^ which throws open 
to you every door of my hearty subdues to your 
control every nerve and feeling of my existence* 
Xiast night, I sat an hour, tracing again the 
transparent and well-remembered veins upon 
your hand, and oh I how the language written 
in those branching and mystic lines had changed 
in meaning and power I — You were sad. I saw 
you from a distance, and with amazement at an 
expression upon your face which I had never 
before seen. I came and sat near you. It was 
the look I had longed for when I knew you, 
and when tired of your mirth. It was the 
look I had searched the world for, combined 
with such beauty as yours. It was a look 
of tender and passionate melancholy, which 
revealed to me an imsuspected chamber in your 
heart — a chamber of tears. Ah, why were 
you never sad before? Why have we lost — 
why have I lost the eternity's worth of sweet 
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hours when you love me with that concealed 
treasure in your bosom ? — Alas ! that angds 
. must walk the world, unrecognised, till too late I 
.Alas I that I have held in my arms and pressed 
to my lips, and loosed again with trifling and 
weariness, the creatiu'e whom it was my life-s 
errand, the thirst and passionate longing of my 
nature, to find and worship I 

"O Heaven! with what new value do I 
now number over your adorable graces of 
person! How spiritualised is every familiar 
feature, once so deplorably misappreciated ! — 
How compulsive of respectful adoration is that 
flexible waist, that step of aerial lightness, that 
swan-like motion which I once dared to praise 
triflingly and half-mockingly, like the tints of a 
flower or the chance beauty of a bird I And 
those bright lips! How did I ever look con 
them, and not know that within their. rosy 
portal slept voiceless, for awhile, the controlling 
.spell of my destiny — the tearful spirit followed 
•and called in my dreams, with perpetual long- 
ing? Strange value given to features and out- 
ward loveliness by qualities within! Strange 
.witchery of sadness in a woman ! Oh, there is. 
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in mirth and folly, dear Kate, no air for love's 
breathing, still less of food for constancy, or of 
holiness to consecrate and heighten beauty of 
person. 

*^ What can I say else, except implore to be 
permitted to approach you — to offer my life to 
you — to begin thus late, after being known so 
long, the worship which till death is your due ?• 
Pardon me if I have written abruptly and 
wildly. I shall await your answer in an agony 
of expectation. . I do not willingly breathe till 
I see you — till I weep at your feet over my 
blindness and forgetfulness. Adieu ! but let it 
not.be for long, I pray you ! " 

I despatched this letter, and it would be dif- 
ficult to embody in language the agony I 
suffered in .waiting for a reply. I walked my 
room, that endless morning, with a death-pang 
in every step — so fearful was I — so pro- 
phetically fearful '• — that I had forfeited for 
ever the heart I had once flung from me. 

It was noon when a letter arrived. It was 
in a handwriting new to me. But it was on 
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the subject which possessed my existence, and 
it was of final import. It follows : — 

"Dear Sir, 
" My wife wishes me to write to you, and 
inform you of her marriage, which took place a 
week or two since, and of which she presumes you 
are not aware. She remarked to me, that you 
thought her looking unhappy last evening, when 
you chanced to see her at the play. As she 
seemed to regret not being able to answer your 
note herself, I may, perhaps, convey the proper 
apology by taking upon myself to mention to 
you, that, in consequence of eating an imprudent 
quantity of unripe fruit, she felt ill before going 
to the theatre, and was obliged to leave early. 
To-day she seems seriously indisposed. I trust 
she will be well enough to see you in a day or 
two — and remain, 

" Yours truly, 

"Samuel Smithers.** 

But I never called on Mrs. Samuel 
Smithers. 
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MEENA DIMITY ; 

OR, WHY MR. BROWN CRASH TOOK THE TOUR. 

Fashion is arbitrary, we all know. What it 
was that originally gave Sassafras Street the 
right to despise Pepperidge Street, the oldest 
inhabitant of the village of Slimford could not 
positively say. The courthouse and gaol were 
in Sassafras Street; but the orthodox church 
and female seminary were in Pepperidge Street. 
Two directors of the Slimford Bank lived in 
Sassafras Street — two in Pepperidge Street. 
The Dyaper family lived in Sassafras Street — 
the Dimity family in Pepperidge Street ; and 
the fathers of the Dyaper girls and the Dimity 
girls were worth about the same money, and 
had both made it in the lumber line. There 
was no difference to speak of in their respective 
mode of living — none in the education of the 
girls — none in the family gravestones or 
church-pews. Yet, deny it who liked, the 
Dyapers were the aristocracy of Slimford. 
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It may be a prejudice, but I am inclined to 
think there is always something in a nose. 
(I am about to mention a trifle, but trifles are 
the beginning of most things, and I would 
account for the pride paramount of the Dyapers, 
if it is any way possible.) The most stylish of 
the Miss Pyapers — Harriet Dyaper — had a 
nose like his grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Neither her father nor mother had such a 
feature; but there was a foreign umbrella in 
the family with exactly the same shaped nose 
on the ivory handle. Old Dyaper had once 
kept a tavern, and he had taken this umbrella 
from a stranger for a night's lodging. But 
that is neither here nor there. To the nose of 
Harriet Dyaper, resistlessly and instinctively, 
the Dimity girls had knocked under at schooL 
There was authority in it ; for the American 
eagle had such a nose, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington had such a nose ; and when, to these 
two warlike instances, was added the nose of 
Harriet Dyaper, the tripod stood firm. Am I 
visionary in believing that the authority intro- 
duced into that village by a foreigner's um- 
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brella (so unaccountable is fate) gave the 
dynasty to the Dyapers ? 

I have mentioned but two families — one in 
each of the two principal streets of Slimford. 
Having a little story to tell, I cannot afford 
to distract my narrative with unnecessary 
** asides ; " and I must not only omit all descrip- 
tion of the other Sassafrasers and Pepperidgers, 
but I must leave to your imagination several 
Miss Dyapers and several Miss Dimitys — 
Harriet Dyaper and Meena Dimity being the 
two exclusive objects of my hero's Sunday and 
evening attentions. 

For eleven months in the year, the lov^ of 
the ladies of Slimford were presided over by 
indigenous Cupids. Brown Crash and the other 
boys of the village had the Dyapers and the 
Dimitys for that respective period to them- 
selves. The remaining month, when their sun 
of favour was eclipsed, was during the falling 
of the leaf, when the " drummers " came up to 
dun. The townish clerks of the dry-goods' mer- 
<diants were too much for the provincials. 
Brown Crash knocked under and sulked, owing, 

as he said, to the melancholy depression accom- 
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panying the fall of the deciduous vegetation. 
But I have not yet introduced you to my hero. 

Brown Crash was the Slimford stage-agent. 
He was the son of a retired watchmaker, and 
hfld- been laughed at in his boyhood for what 
they called his " airs." He loved, even as a 
lad, to be at the tavern when the stage came 
in, and help out the ladies. With instinctive 
leisureliness he pulled off his cap as soon after 
the «whoa-hup" as was necessary (and no 
sooner), and asked the ladies if they would 
"alight and take dinner," with a seductive 
smile which began, as the landlord said, "to 
pay." Hence his promotion. At sixteen, he 
was nominated stage-agent, and thenceforward 
was the most conspicuous man in the village ; 
for " man " he was, if speech and gait go for 
■anything. 

But we must minister a moment to the 
reader's inner sense ; for we do not write alto- 
gether for Slimford comprehension. Brown 
Crash had something in his composition " above 
the vulgar." K men's qualities were mixed like 
salads, and I were giving a "recipe for Brown 
Crashes," in Mrs. Glass's style, I should say his 
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two principal irigredients were a dictionary and 
a fdungliUl. cock — for his language was aa 
omiate as .his styfe of. ambulation was deliberate 
and imposing. What Brown Crash would have 
been, bom Right Honourable, I leave (with thei 
smaller Dyapers and Dimitys) to the reader's 
fancy. My object is to show what he was, 
minus patrician nurture and valuation. Words, 
with Brown Crash, were susceptible of being 
dirtied by use. He liked a clean towel — he 
preferred an imused phrase. But here stopped 
his peculiarities. Below the epidermis he was, 
like other men, subject to like tastes and pas- 
sions. And if he expressed his loves and hates 
with grandiloquent imagery, they were the 
honest loves and hates of a week-day world — - 
no finer nor flimsier for their bedecked plumage. 
To use his own phrase. Brown frequented but 
two ladies in Slimford — Miss Harriet Dyaper 
and Miss Meena Dimity. The first we have 
described in describing her nose, for her re- 
mainder was comparatively inconsiderable. The 
latter was " a love," and of course had nothing 
peculiar about her. She was a lamp — nothing. 

tiU lighted. She was a mantle — nothing, ex- 

o 3 
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cept as worn by the owner. She was a mirror 
— blank and unconscious till something came 
to be reflected. She was any thing, loved — 
unloved, nothing ! And this (it is our opinion 
after half a life) is the most delicious and 
adorable variety of woman that has been spared 
to us from the museum of specimen angels. 
(A remark of Brown Crash's, by the way, of 
which he may as well have the credit.) 

Now Mr. Crash had an ambitious weakness 
for the best society, and he liked to appear 
intimate with the Dyapers. But in Meena 
Dimity there was a secret charm which made 
him wish she was an ever-to-be-handed-out 
lady-stage-passenger. He could have given 
her a hand, and brought in her umbrella and 
bandbox, all day long. In his hours of pride 
he thought of the Dyapers — in his hours of 
aflfection, of Meena Dimity. But the Dyapers 
looked down upon the Dimitys; and to play 
his card delicately between Harriet and Meena, 
took all the diplomacy of Brown Crash. The 
unconscious Meena would walk up Sassafras 
Street when she had his arm, and the scomfrd 
Harriet toould be there with her nose over the 
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firont gate to sneer at them. He managed as 
well as lie could. He went on light evenings. 
to the Dyapers — on dark evenmgs to the 
Dimitys. He took town-walks with the Dyapers 
— country-walks with the Dimitys. But his 
acquaintance with the Dyapers himg by the 
eyelids. Harriet liked him; for he was the 
only beau in Slimford whose manners were not 
belittled beside her nose. But her acquaintance 
with him was a condescension, and he well 
kaiew that he could not *^ hold her by the nose" 
if she were offended. Oh no ! Though their 
respective progenitors were of no very unequal 
rank — though a horologist and a "boss lum- 
berman" might abstractly be equals — the 
Dyapers had the power ! Yes — they could 
lift him to themselves, or dash him down to the 
Dimitys; and all Slimford would agree in the 
latter case that he was a " slab " and a " small 
potato!" 

But a change came o'er the spirit of Brown 
Crash's dream ! The drummers were lording it 
in Slimford, and Brown, reduced to Meena 
Dimity (for he was too proud to play second, 
fiddle to a town dandy), was walking with her 

o 4 
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on a dark night past the Dyapers. The Dy- 
apers were hanging over the gate unluckily, 
and their Pearl Street admirers sitting on the 
top rail of the fence, 

"Who is it?" said a strange voice. 

The reply, sent upward from a scornfully 
projecting under lip, rebounded in echoes from 
the tense nose of Miss Dyaper : — 

" A Mr. Crash, and a girl from the back 
street!" 

It was enough. A hot spot on his cheek, a 
warm rim round his eyes, a pimply pricking in 
his skin, and it was all over! His vow was 
made. He coldly bid Meena good night at her 
father's door, and went home and counted his 
money. And from that hour, without regard 
to sex, he secretly accepted shillings from gra- 
tified travellers, and *^ stood treat '.no more. 
« « « « « 

Saratoga was crowded with the dispersed 
nuclei of the metropolises. Fashion, wealth, 
and beauty, were there. Brown Crash was 
there, on his return from a tour to Niagara and 
the lakes. 

" Brown Crash, Esq.," was one of the notar 
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billies of Congress Hall. Here and there a 
dandy "could not quite make him out;" but 
there was evidently something imcommon about 
him. The ladies thought him "of the old 
school of politeness," and the politicians thought 
he had the air of one used to influence in his 
county. His language was certainly very choice 
and peculiar, and his gait was conscious dignity 
itself. He must have been carefully educated ; 
yet his manners were popular, and he was par- 
ticularly courteous on a first introduction. The 
elegance and ease with which he helped the 
ladies out of their carriages were particularly 
remarked, and a shrewd observer said of him, 
that ^^ that point of high breeding was only 
acquired by daily habit. He must have been 
brought up where there were carriages and 
ladies." A member of congress, who expected 
to run for governor, inquired his county, and 
took wine with him. His name was mentioned 
by the letter-writers from the Springs. Brown 
Crash was in his periheUon ! 

The season leaned to its close, and the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the New York 
American : — 
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Fashionable Intelligence. . — ^ The company at 
the Springs is breaking up. We understand 
that the Vice-President and Brown Crash, Esq. 
have already left for their respective residences. 
The latter gentleman, it is imderstood, has 
formed a matrimonial engagement with a fsunily 
of wealth and distinction from the south. We 
trust that these interesting bonds, binding to- 
gether the leading families of the far-divided 
extremities of our country, may tend to 
strengthen the tenacity of the great American 
Union!" 

It was not surprising that the elass in Slim* 
ford who knew every thing— the millmers, to wit. 
— moralised somewhat bitterly on Mr. Crash's 
devotion to the Dyapers after his return, and 
his consequent slight to Meena Dimity. " If 
that was the effect of fashion and distinction 
on the heart, Mr. Crash was welcome to his 
honours! Let him marry Miss Dyaper, and 
they wished him much joy of her nose; but; 
they would never believe that he had not ruth- 
lessly broken the heart of Meena Dimity> and 
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he ought to be ashamed of himself, if there was 
any shame in such a dandy." 

But the miUiners, though powerful people in 
their way, could little affect the momentum of 
Brown Crash's glories. The paragraph from 
the "American" had been copied into the 
** Slimford Advertiser," and the eyes of Sassa- 
fras Street and Pepperidge Street were alike 
opened. They had imdervalued their indige- 
nous "prophet." They had misinterpreted and 
misread the stamp of his superiority. He had 
been obliged to go from them to be recognised. 
Btit he was returned. He was there to have 
reparation made^ — justice done. And now, 
what office would he like, from Assessor to 
Pathmaster, and would he be good enough to 
name it before the next town-meeting. Brown 
Crash was king of Slimford ! 

And Harriet Dyaper ! The scorn from her 
Hp had gone, like the blue from a radish! 
Kotes for "B. Crash, Esq.," showered from 
Sassafras Street — bouquets from old Dyaper's 
front yard glided to him, per black boy — no 
end to the endearing attentions, imdisguised 
and imequivocal. Brown Crash and Harriet 
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Dyaper were engaged, if having the front par- 
lour entirely given up to them of an evening 
meant any thing — if his being expected every 
night to tea meant any thing — if his devoted 
(though she thought rather cold) attentions 
mea^t any tHng. 

They didrCt mean any thing ! They all didn't 
mean any thing! What does the orthodox 
minister do, the third Sunday after .Brown 
Crash's return, but read the banns of matri- 
mony between that faithless man and Meena 
Dimity. 

But this was not to be endured. . Harriet 
Dyaper had a cousin who was a " strapper." 
He was boss of a sawmill in the next county, 
and he must be sent for. 

He was sent for. 

« « * « "^ 

The fight was over. Boss Dyaper had under- 
taken to flog Brown Crash, but it was a drawn 
battle — for the combatants had been pulled 
apart by their coat-tails. They stepped into 
the bar-room and stood recovering their breath. 
The people of Slimford crowded in, and wanted 
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to have the matter talked over. Boss Dyaper 
bolted out his grievance. 

"Gentlemen!" said Brown Crash, with one 
of his irresistible come-to-dinner smiles, ^* I am 
culpable, perhaps, in the minutiae of this busi- 
ness — justifiable, I trust you will say, in the 
general scope and tendency. You, all of you, 
probably, had mothers, and some of you have 
wives and sisters; and your * silver cord' na- 
turally sympathises with a worsted woman. 
But, gentlemen, you are republicans ! You, all 
of you, are the rulers of a country very large 
indeed ; and you are not limited in your views 
to one woman, nor to a thousand women — to 
one mile, nor to a thousand miles. You gene- 
ralise! you go for magnificent principles, gen- 
tlemen ! You scorn high-and-mightiness, and 
supercilious aristocracy!" 

" Hurra for Mr. Crash ! " cried a stage-driver 
from the outside. 

" Well, gentlemen ! In what I have done, 
I have deserved well of a republican country ! 
True — it has been my misfortune to roll my 
Juggernaut of principle over the sensibilities of 
that gentleman's respectable female relative. 
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But, gentlemen, she offended, remedilessly and 
grossly, one of the sovereign people! She 
scorned one of earth's fairest daughters, who 
lives in a back street ! Gentlemen, you know 
that pride tripped up Lucifer ! Shall a tiptop 
angel fall for it, and a young woman who is 
nothing particular be left scornfully standing ? 
Shall Miss Dyaper have more privileges than 
Lucifer? I appreciate your indignant nega* 
tive! 

"But, gentlemen, I am free to confess, I 
had also my republican private end. You know 
my early history. You have witnessed my 
struggles to be respected by my honourable 
contemporaries. If it be my weakness to be 
sensitive to the finger of scorn, be it so. You 
will know how to pardon me. But I will be 
brief. At a particular crisis of my acquaint- 
ance with Miss Dyaper, I foimd it expedient 
to transfer my untrammelled tendernesses to 
Pepperidge Street. My heart had long been 
in Pepperidge Street. But, gentlemen, to have 
done it without removing from before my eyes 
the contumelious finger of the scorn of Sassa- 
fras Street was beyond my capabilities of en- 
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durance. In justice to my present 'fiiture/ 
gentlemen, I felt that I must remove *80ur 
grapes' from my escutcheon — that I must 
soar to a point, whence, swooping proudly to 
Meena Dimity, I should pass the Dyapers in 
descending ! 

(Cheers and murmurs.) 

*^ Gentlemen and friends ! This world is all 
ift fleeting show. The bell has rung, and I 
keep you from your suppers. Briefly : — I found 
the means to travel and test the ring of my 
metel among unprejudiced strangers. I wished 
to achieve distinction and return to my birth- 
place ; but for what ? Do me justice, gentle- 
men. Not to lord it in Sassafras Street. Not 
to carry off* a Dyaper with triumphant elation I 
Not to poimce on your aristocratic No. 1., and 
link my destiny with the disdainfxd Dyapers! 
No ! But to choose where I liked, and have 
the credit of liking it ! To have Slimford 
believe that if I preferred their No. 2., it was 
because I liked it better than No. 1. Gentle- 
men, I am a republican ! I may find my con- 
genial spirit among the wealthy — I may find 
it among the humble. But I want the liberty 
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to choose. And I have achieved it, I trust you 
will permit me to say. Having been honoured 
by the dignitaries of a metropolis — having 
consorted with a candidate for gubernatorial 
distinction — having been recorded in a public 
journal as a companion of the Vice-President 
of this free and happy country — you will 
believe me when I declare that I prefer Pep- 
peridge Street to Sassafras — you will credit 
my sincerity, when, having been approved by 
the Dyapers' betters, I give them the go-by for 
the Dimitys I Gentlemen, I have done." 

The reader will not be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Brown Crash is now a prominent 
member of the legislature, and an excessive 
aristocrat — Pepperidge Street and very demo- 
cratic speeches to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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THE POWER OF AN « INJURED LOOK." 

CHAPTER I. 

I HAD a sort of candlelight acquaintance with 
Mr, Philip M^Rueit when we were in college. 
I mean to say that I had a daylight repugnance 
to him, and never walked with him, or talked 
with him, or rode with him, or sat with him ; 
•and, indeed, seldom saw him — except as one 
of a club oyster-party of six. He was a short, 
sharp, satirical man (nicknamed "Twy cruety^ 
by his cronies — rather descriptively!) but as 
plausible and as vindictive as Mephistopheles 
before and after the ruin of a souL In some 
other state of existence I had probably known 
and suffered by Phil. M^Rueit — for I knew 
him like the sleeve of an old coat, the first day 
I laid eyes on him ; though other people seemed 
to have no such instinct. Oh, we were n©t 
new acquaintances — from whatever star he had 
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been transported, for his sins, to this planet of 
dirt. I think he was of the same opinion, him- 
self. He chose between open warfare and con- 
ciliation in the first five minutes — after seeing 
me as a stranger — chose the latter. 

Six or seven years after leaving college, I was 
following my candle up to bed rather musingly, 
one night at the Astor, and on turning a 
comer, I was obliged to walk round a short 
gentleman who stood at the head of the stairs 
in an attitude of fixed contemplation. As I 
weathered the top of his hat rather closely, I 
caught the direction of his eye, and saw that he 
was regarding, very fixedly, a pair of rather 
dusty kid slippers, which had been set outside 
the door, probably for cleaning, by the occupant 
of the chamber opposite. As the gentlemaik 
did not move, I turned on the half landing of 
the next flight of stairs, and looked bd<5k, break- 
ing in, by my sudden pause, upon his fit <tf 
abstraction. It was M^Rueit, and oil recognis* 
ing me, he immediately beckoned ine to his 
side. 

" Does it strike you," said he, " that there is 
any thing peculiar in that pair of shoes ? '* 
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*^ No — except that they certify to two very 
small feet on the other side of the door." 

** Not merely ^ small,' my dear fellow ! Do 
you see where the pressure has been in those 
slender shoes? how straight the inside line, how 
arched the mstep, how confidingly flat the 
pressure downward of the little great toe ! It's 
a woman of sweet and relying character who 
wore that shoe to-day, and I must know her. 
More, Sir, I must marry her! Ah, you laugh — 
but I will I There's a magnetism in that pair 
of shoes addressed to me only. Beg your par- 
don— good night -^ I'll go down Btairs' and 
find out her number — ^ 74 I ' I'll be well 
acquainted with *74' by this time tonnor- 
rowl" 

.' For the unconscious young lady asleep in 
that room, I lay awake half the night, troubled 
with foreboding pity. I knew the man so weU, 
I. was so certain that he would leave nothing 
possible imdone to carry out this whimsical 
purpose ! I knew that from that moment whb 
levelled, point-blank, at the lady, whoever she 
might be (if single), a battery of devilish and 
pertinacious ingenuity, which would carry, most 
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any small fort of a heart, most any way bar- 
ricaded and defended. He was well off; he 
was well-looking enough; he was deep and 
crafty. But if he did win her, she was gone ! 
gone, I knew, from happiness, like a stone from 
a sling. He was a tyrant — subtle in his ciaiel- 
ties to all people dependant on him — and her 
life would be one of refined torture, neglect, 
betrayal, and tears. 

A fit of intermittent disgust for strangers, to 
which all persons living in hotels are more or 
less liable, confined my travels, for some days 
after this rencontre, to the silence-and-slop 
thoroughfare of the back stairs. " Coming to 
my feed " of society one rainy morning, I went 
into the drawing-room after breakfast, and was 
not surprised to see M^Rueit in a posture of 
i^bsorbed attention beside a lady. His stick 
,stood on the floor, and with his left cheek rested 
on the gold head, he was gazing into her face, and 
evidently keeping her perfectly at her ease as to 
the wants and gaps of conversation, as he knew 
how to do — for he was the readiest man with 
his brick and mortar whom I ever had encoun- 
tered. 
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"Who IS that lady?" I asked ofanomni- 
acquainted old bachelor friend of mine. 

" Miss Jonthee Twitt — and what can be the 
secret of that rather exclusive gentleman's at- 
tention to her I cannot fancy." 

I pulled a newspaper from my pocket, and 
seating myself in one of the deep windows, 
commenced rather a compassionate study of 
Miss Twitt — intending fully, if I should find 
her interesting, to save her from the clutches of 
my detestable classmate. 

She was a slight, hollow-chested, consump- 
tive-looking girl, with a cast of features that any 
casual observer would be certain to describe as 
" interesting." With the first . two minutes' 
gaze upon her, my sympathies were active 
enough for a crusade against a whole army of 
connubial tyrants. I suddenly paused, however. 
Something M^Rueit said made a change in the 
lady's countenance. She sat just as still ; she 
did not move her head from its negligent pos- 
ture ; her eyebrows did not contract ; her lips 
did not stir ; but the dull, sickly-coloured lids 
descended calmly and fixedly till they hid from 
sight the upper edges of the pupils ! and by. 
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this slight but infallible sign I knew — but the 
story will tell what I knew. Napoleon waa 
nearly, but not quite right, when he said that 
there was no reliance to be placed on peculiari- 
ties of feature or expression. 



CHAPTER II. 

In August of that same year, I followed the 
Worid to Saratoga. In my first reconnoitre of 
the drawing-room of Congress Hall, I caught 
the eye of Mr. M^Rueit, and received from him 
a cordial salutation. As I put my head right 
upon its pivot, after an easy nod to my familiar 
aversion, my eyes fell upon Miss Jonthee Twitt 
— that was — for I had seen, in the newspapers 
of two months before, that the resolve (bom of 
the dusty slipper outside her door) had been 
brought about, and she was now on the irre- 
vocable side of a honeymoon sixty days old. 

Her eyelid was down upon the pupil — motion- 
less, concentrated, and vigilant as a couched 
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panther's — and from beneath the hem of her 
dress ' curved out the high arched instep of a 
foot pointed with desperate tension to the 
isarpet; the little great toe (whose relyiipig 
pressure on the solid slipper Mr. M^Bueit had 
been, captivated by), now rigid with as strong 
a purpose as spiritual homoeopathy could con- 
centrate in so small a tenement. I thought I 
would make Mr. and Mrs. M^Rueit the subject 
of quiet study while I remained at Saratoga. 

But I have not mentioned the immediate 
cause of Mrs. M^Bueit's resentment Her 
bridegroom was walking up and down the 
room with a certain Mrs. Wanmaker, a widow, 
who was a better woman than she looked to be, 
as I chanced to know, but as nobody could 
know without the intimate acquaintance with 
Mrs. Wanmaker upon which I base this remark. 
With beauty of the most voluptuous cast, and 
a passion for admiration which induced her to 
throw out every possible lure to men any way 
worth' her time as victims, Mrs. Wanmaker's 
blood was as " cold as the flow of Iser," and 
her propriety, in fact, wholly impregnable. I 
had been myself "tried on" by the widow 
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Wanmaker, and twenty caravan-marches might 
have been made across the Desert of Sahara, 
while the conviction I have just stated was 
** getting through my hair." It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that both the bride and 
her (usually) most penetrations bridegroom had 
sailed over the widow's shallows, unconscious of 
soundings. She was a "deep" woman, too — 
but in the love line. 

I thought M^Rueit singularly off his guard, 
if it were only for " appearances." He monopo- 
lised the widow effectually, and she thought it 
worth her while to let the world think him (a 
bridegroom and a rising young politician) mad 
for her, and, truth to say, they carried on the 
war strenuously. Perfectly certain as I was that 
"the whirligig of time" would "bring about 
the revenges " of Mrs. M^Rueit, I began to feel 
a meantime pity for her, and had myself pre- 
sented duly by M'Rueit the next morning after 
breakfast. 

It was a tepid, flaccid, revery-coloured 
August morning, and the sole thought of the 
universe seemed to be to sit down. The devotees 
to gaiety and mineral water dawdled out to the 
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porticoes, and some sat on chairs under the trees, 
and the dandies lay on the grass, and the old 
ladies on the steps and the settees, and here and 
there, a man on the balustrade, and, in the 
large swing, vis-a-visy sat M^E-ueit and the 
widow Wanmaker, chattering in an undertone 
quite inaudible. Mrs. M^E-ueit sat on a bench, 
with her back against one of the high-shouldered 
pine trees in the court-yard, and I had called 
M^Rueit out of his swing to present me. But 
he returned immediately to the widow. 

I thought it would be alleviative and good- 
natured to give Mrs. M'E-ueit an insight to the 
harmlessness of Mrs. Wanmaker, and I had 
done so very nearly to my satisfaction, when I 
discovered that the slighted wife did not care 
sixpence about the fact, and that, unlike 
Hamlet, she only knew seems. The more I 
developed the innocent object of the widow's 
outlay of smiles and confidentialities, the more 
Mrs. M^Rueit placed herself in a posture to be 
remarked by the loungers in the court-yard and 
the dawdlers on the portico, and the more she 
deepened a certain look — you must imagine it 
for the present, dear reader. It would take a 
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razor's edge of aoalTsis^ and a Flemish paint-pot 
and patience^ to carve that injured look intp. 
language^ or paint it truthfqlly to the eyej 
Juries would hang husbands, and recordiiig 
angels "ruthlessly overcharge," upon the unr 
supported evidence of such a look. She looked 
as if her heart must have suffocated with foirr 
bearance long before she began to look sa 
She looked as if she had forgiven and wept, 
and was ready to forgive and weep again. 
She looked as if she woidd give her life if sh^ 
could conceal *^ her feeling" and as if she was 
nerving soul, and heart, and eyelids, and lachry- 
matory glands — all to agony — to prevent burstr» 
ing into tears with her unutterable anguish ! It 
was the most unresisting, unresentful, patient, 
sweet miserableness ! A lamb's willingness to 
"furnish forth another meal" of chops and 
sweetbread was testy to such meek endurance I 
She was evidently a martyr, a victim, a crushed 
flower, a "poor thing! " But she didy now and 
then — unseen by anybody but me — give a 
glance from that truncated orb of a pupil of 
hei:8, over the top of her handkerchief, that, if 
incarnated, would have made a hole in the hide 
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of a ihinoceros ! It wets triumph, venom, im- 
plaeability — such as I had never before seen 
e^cpressed in human glances. 

There are many persons with bilt one idea, 
and that a good one. Mrs. M^Eueit, I presume, 
was incapable of appreciating my interest in her. 
At any rate she played the same game with me 
as with other people, and manage her affairs 
altogether withT^ect unity. !t wa. in vain 
that I endeavoured to hear from her tongue 
what I read in the lowering pupil of her eye. 
She spoke of M^Rueit with evident reluctance, 
but always with discretion — never blaming 
him, nor leaving any opening that should betray 
resentment, or turn the current of sympathy 
jfrom herself. The result was immediate. The 
women in the house began to look black upon 
M^Rueit. The men " sent him to Coventry ^ 
more unwillingly, for he was amusing and 
popular — but " to Coventry " he went I And 
at last the widow Wanmaker became aware 
that she was wasting her time on a man whose 
attentions were not wanted elsewhere — and 
s?ie (the unkindest cut of all) found reasons for 
looking another way when he approached her. 
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He had become aware, during this process, what 
was " in the wind," but he knew too much to 
stay in the public eye when it was inflamed. 
With his brows lowering, and his face gloomy 
with feelings I could easily interpret, he took 
tie early coach on the third morning after my 
introduction to Mrs. M'Rueit, and departed, 
probably for a discipline trip, to some place 
where sympathy with his wife would be less 
dangerous. 



CHAPTER in. 

I THINK, tliat within the next two or three 
years, I heard M'E-ueit's name mentioned 
several times, or saw it in the papers, connected 
with strong political movements. I had no very 
definite idea of where he was residing, however. 
Business called me to a western county, and on 
the road I fell into the company of a great 
political schemer and partisan — one of those 
joints (of the feline political body), the next re- 
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move from the "cat's paw." Finding that I 
cared not a straw for politics, and that we were 
going to the same town, he undertook the blan- 
dishment of an overflow of confidence upon me, 
probably with the remote possibility that he 
might have occasion to use me. I gave in to it 
«o far as coiuleously to receive all his secrets, 
and we arrived at our destination excellent 
friends. 

The town was in a ferment with the coming 
election of a member for the legislature, and the 
hotel being very crowded, Mr. Develin (my 
fellow-traveller) and myself were put into a 
double-bedded room. Busy with my own af- 
fairs, I saw but little of him, and he seemed 
quite too much occupied for conversation, till 
the third night after our arrivaL Lying in bed 
with the moonlight streaming into the room, he 
b^an to give me some account of the campaign, 
preparing for, around us, and presently men- 
tioned the name of M^Rueit — (the name, by 
the way, that I had seen upon the placards, 
without caring particularly to inquire whether 
or not it was " mine ancient " aversion). 

"They are not aware," said Mr. Develin, 
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after talking on the subject awhile, "that this 
petty election is, in fact, the grain of sand that 
is to turn the presidential scale. If M^Kueit 
should be elected (as I am sorry to say there 
seems every chance he will be). Van Buren^s 
doom is sealed. I have come a little too late 
here. I should have had time to know some* 
thing more of this man M^Rueit — - " 

" Perhaps I can give you some idea of him," 
interrupted I, "for he has chanced to be more 
m my way than I would have bargained for. 
But what do you wish to know particularly ?" 
(I spoke, as the reader will see, in the unsos- 
pecting innocence of my heart) 

"Oh — » any thing — anything! Tell noe all 
you know of him ! " 

Mr. Develin's vividness rather surprised me, 
for he raised himself on his elbow in; bed -^-^ but 
I went on and narrated very much what I have 
put downfor the reader ^Ae two preceding 
chapters. 

" How do you spell Mrs. Wanmakcr's name ?** 
asked my imbedded vi9*a-v2>, as I stopped Jand 
turned over to go to sleep. 

I spelt it for him. 
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He jumped out of bed, dressed himself, and 
1^ the room. Will the reader permit me to 
follow him, like Asmodeus, giving with Asmo- 
dean brevity the knowledge I afterward gained 
of his use of my involuntary revelation ? 

Mr- Develia roused the active member of the 
Van Buren committee from his slumber, and in 
an hour had the printers of their party paper at 
work upon a placard A large meeting was to 
be held the next day in the town-hall, during 
which both candidates, it was supposed, ^ would 
address the people. Ladies were to occupy the 
galleries. The hour came round. Mrs. M^Bueit's 
oarriage drove into the village a few minutes 
before eleven, and as she stopped at a shop for 
a moment, a letter was handed her by a boy. 
She sat still and read it* She was alone. Her 
ft.ce turned livid with paleness after its first 
fiiMh, and forgetting her errand at the shop, she 
drove on to the town-hall. She took her seat 
in a promment part of the gallery. The preU- 

band rose to speak. He was & plausible orator, 
an eloquent man. But there was a sentiment 
circulating in the audience — something whis- 
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pered from man to man — that strangely took 
off the attention of the audience. He could not, 
as he had never before found difficulty in doing, 
keep their eyes upon his lips. Every one was 
gazing on his xoife ! And there she sat — with 
her INJURED look! — pale, sad, apparently 
striving to listen and conceal her mental suf- 
fering. It was as convincing to the audience 
of the truth of the insinuation that was passing 
from mouth to mouth — as convincing as would 
have been a revelation from Heaven. M^Rueit 
followed the many upturned eyes at last, and 
saw that they were bent on his wife, and that 
— once more — after years of conciliation, she 
wore THAT INJURED LOOK ! His heart failed 
him. He evidently comprehended that the spirit 
that had driven him from Saratoga, years before 
— popular sympathy toith women — had over- 
taken him, and was plotting against him once 
more. His speech began to lose its concentra- 
tion. He talked wide. The increasing noise 
overpowered him, and he descended at last from 
the platform in the midst of a universal hiss. 
The other candidate rose and spoke ; and at the 
close of his speech the meeting broke up, and as 
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they dispersed, their eyes were met at every 
comer with a large placard, in which " injured 
wife," " unfaithful husband," " widow 
W — n — k — r," were the words in prominent 
capitals. The election came on the next da}^ 
and Mr. M'E-ueit being signally defeated, IVIr. 
Van Buren's election to the Presidency (if Mr. 
Develin knew any thing) was made certain — 
brought about by a woman's injuked look. 

My business in the county was the purchase 
of land, and for a year or two afterward, I was 
a great deal there. Feeling that I had imin- 
tentionally furnished a weapon to his enemies, 
I did penance by cultivating M'Rueit. I went 
often to his house. He was at first a good deal 
broken up by the sudden check to his ambition, 
but he rallied with a change in his character for 
which I was not prepared. He gave up all an- 
tagonism toward his wife. He assumed a new 
manner to her. She had been skilfully managed 
before — but he took her now confidingly behind 
liis shield. He felt overmastered by the key 
she had to popular sympathy, and he determined 
wisely to make it turn in his favour. By iissi- 
duity, by tenderness, childlikeness, he succeeded 
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in completely convincing her that he had but 
one out-of-doors wish — that of embellishing her 
existence by his success. The effort on her was 
marvellous. She recovered her health, m-adually 
changed to a joyous and ean^est p«,moSr of hL 
husband's interests^ and they were soon a marked 
model in the county for conjugal devotion. The 
popular impression soon gained ground that 
Mr. M^Rueit had been shamefully wronged by 
the previous prejudice against his character as a 
husband. The tide that had already turned 
soon swelled to a flood, and Mr. M^Kueit now 
— but Mr. M^Rueit is too powerfiil a person 
in the present government to follow any farther. 
Suffice it to say that he might return to Mrs. 
Wanmaker and his old courses if he liked — for 
his wife's injured look is entirely fattened 
out of possibility by her happiness. She weighs 
two hundred, and could no more look injured 
than Sir John Falstaff. 
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" L'esprit est un faux monnayeur, qui change conti- 
tmellement les gros sous en louis d*or, et qui souvent fait 
de 8es louis d'or des gros sous." 

There were five hundred guardian angels (and 
of course as many evil spirits) in and about the 
merry premises of Congress HalL * Each gay 
guest had his pair; but though each pair had 
their special ministry, (and there was here and 
there a guest who would not have objected to 
transform his, for the time being, into a pair of 
trotting ponies,) the attention of the cherubic 
troop, it may fairly be presimaed, was directed 
mainly to the momentous flirtations of Miss C. 
Sophy Onthank, the dread disposer of the 
destinies of eighty thousand innocent little 
dollars. 

Miss Chittaline Sophy (though this is blab- 
bing, for that mysterious " C." was generally 
condemned to travel in domino) — Miss Chitta- 

* A hotel at a watering-place in America. 

q2 
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line Sophy, besides her good and evil spirit 
already referred to, was under the additional 
watch and ward of a pair of bombazine aunts. 
Miss Charity Onthank and Miss Sophy the same, 
of whom she was the imited namesake — 
" Chittaline " being the embellished diminutive 
of " Charity." These Hesperian dragons of 
old maids were cut after the conunon pattern of 
such utensils, and of course would not dignify a 
description; though this disparaging remark 
(we must stop long enough to say) is not at all 
to the prejudice of that occasional love-of-an- 
old-maid that one does sometimes see — that 
four-leaved clover of virginity — that star apart 
in the spilled milk of the Via Lactea : — 

" For now and then you find one who could rally 
At forty, and go back to twenty-three — 
A handsome, plump, affectionate ' Aunt Sally,* 
With no rage for cats, flannel, and Bohea." 

But the two elderly Misses Onthank were not 
of this category. ' 

By the absence of that Junonic assurance, 
common to those ladies who are bom and bred 
heiresses. Miss C. Sophy's autograph had not 
long been an object of interest at the bank. 
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She had all the air of having been "brought 
lip at the trough," as the French phrase it, 

" Round as a cipher, simple as good day," 

and her belle-ship was still a surprise to her. 
Like the red-haired and freckled who find, 
when they get to Italy, that their flaming pecu- 
liarities are considered as captivating signs of a 
skin too delicate for exposure, she received 
with a slight incredulity the homage to her 
unseen charms — homage not the less welcome 
for exacting from the giver an exercise of faith 
and imagination. The same faith and imagina- 
tion, she was free to suppose, might find a 
Venus within her girdle, as the sculptor sees 
one in the goodly block of marble, lacking only 
the removal of its clumsy covering by chisel and 
sand-paper. With no visible waist, she was as 
tall as a pump, and riotously rosy like a flowering 
rhododendron. Hair brown, and plenty of it. 
Teeth white, and all at home. And her voices 
with but one semitone higher, would have been 
alh approved contralto. 

Having thus compressed into a couple of pa- 
ragraphs what would have served a novelist for 
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his first ten chapters, permit us, without the 
bother of intermediate mortar or moralising 
(though this is rather a mixed figure), to lay on 
the next brick in the shape of a hint at the 
character of Miss Gnthank's two prominent 
admirers. 

Mr. Greville Seville was a New York beau^ 
He had all the refinement that could po^bly* 
be imported. He had seen those who had seen 
all that is visible in the fashionable man of 
London and Paris, and he was well versed in 
the conduits through which their several pecu^ 
liarities foutid their way across the Atlantic*^ 
Faultlessly booted, pantalooned, waistcoated^ 
and shirted, he could afibrd to trust his coat aao^d 
scarf to Providence, and his hat to Wamock.or 
Leary. He wore a slightly restrained whiskeTji 
9nd a faint smut of an imperial, and his gloves 
fitted him inexorably. His figure was a matter 
of course. He was brought up in New York, 
and was one of the four hutidred thousand re^* 
suits (more or less) of its drastic waters— ^ 
washy and short. And he had as good a heart 
as is compatible with the above personal ad- 
vantages. 
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It would very much have surprised the 
"company" at Congress Hall to have seen 
Mr. Chesterfield Potts put down as No. 2. in 
the emulous contest for the two hands of Miss 
Onthank. The Count (he was commonly called 
*^ Count Potts," a compliment to good manners 
not unusual in America) was, by his own label, 
a man of "thirty and upward" — -by the parish 
register possibly sixty-two. He was an upright, 
well-preserved, stylish looking man, with an 
expensive wig, fine teeth (commonly supposed 
not to be indigenous), and a lavish outlay of 
cotton batting, covering the retreat of such of 
his muscular forces as were inclined to retire 
firom the field. What his native qualities might 
be was a branch of knowledge long since lost to 
the world. His politeness had superseded the 
necessity of any particular inquiry into the 
matter ; indeed, we are inclined to believe his po- 
Bteness had supierseded his character altogether. 
He was as incapable of the impolite virtues (of 
which there are several) as of the impoUte vices. 
Like cricketing, punning, political speech- 
making, and other mechanical arts, compli- 
menting may be brought to a high degree of 
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dexterity, and Count Potts, after a practice of 
many years, could, over most kinds of female 
platitude, spread a flattering unction humbuga- 
tive to the most suspicious incredulity. As he 
told no stories, made no puns, volunteered but 
little conversation, and had the air of a modest 
man wishing to avoid notice, the blockheads and 
the very young girls stoutly denied his fascina- 
tion. But in the memory of the riper belles, as 
they went to sleep night after night, lay snugly 
lodged and carefully treasured, some timely 
compliment, some soothing word, and, though 
credited to " old Potts," the smile with which 
it was gracefully re-acknowledged the next 
morning at breakfast, would have been warm 
enough for young Ascanius. " Nice old Potts ! " 
was the faint murmur of many a bright lip 
turning downward to the pillow in the *^ last 
position." 

. And now, dear reader, you have an idea of 
the forces in the field, and you probably know 
how " the war is carried on " at Saratoga. 
Two aunts and a guardian angel versus an evil 
spirit and two lovers — Miss Onthank's hand, 
the (well-covered) bone of contention. Whether 
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the citadel would speedily yield, and which of 
these two rival knights would bear away the 
palm of victory, were questions upon which the 
majority of lookers-on were doomed to make 
erroneous predictions. The reader of course is 
in the sagacious minority. 

Mr. Potts' income was a net answer to his 
morning prayer. It provided his " daily bread" 
but no provender for a horse. He probably 
coveted Miss Onthank as much for her accom- 
panying oats as for her personal avoirdupois, 
since the only complaint with which he ever 
troubled his acquaintances, was one touching 
his inability to keep an equipage. Man is in- 
stinctively a centaur, he used to say, and when 
you cut him off from his horse and reduce him 
to his simple trunk (and a trunk was aU the 
count's worldly furniture), he is but a mutilated 
remainder, robbed of his natural locomotive. 

It was not authenticated in Wall Street that 
Mr. Greville Seville was reasonably entitled to 
horse-flesh and caparison; but he had a trot- 
ting wagon and two delicious cropped sorrels ; 
and those who drove in his company were 
obliged to " down with the dust " (a bon mot of 
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Count Potts). Sciencie explains many of the 
enigmas of common life, however, and the 
secret of Mr. SeviQe's equipment and other 
means of going on swimmingly, lay in his 
unusually large organ of hope. He was simply 
anticipating the arrival of 1840, a year in which 
he had reason to believe there would be paid in 
to the credit of the present Miss Onthank a 
sufficient sum to cover his loosest expenditure* 
The intermediate transfer to himself of her 
rights to the same, was a mere filling up of an 
outline, his mind being entirely made up as to 
the conditional encumbrance of the lady's per- 
son. He was now paying her some attentions 
in advance, and he felt justified in charging his 
expenses on the estate. She herself would wish 
it, doubtless, if she could look into the future 
with Az^ eyes. 

By all the common data of matrimonial 
skirmishing, a lover with horses easily outstrips 
a lov^r with none. Miss C. Sophy, besides, 
was particularly fond of driving, and Seville 
was an accomplished whip. There was no lack 
of the ^^ golden opportunity" of tSte-^-titey for, 
with a deaf aunt and somebody else on the 
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back seat^ he had Miss Onthank to himslf on 
the driving box^ and could talk to his horses in 
the embarrassing pauses. It looked a dear case 
to most observers ; and as to Seville5 he had 
studied out a livery for his future footman and 
tiger, and would not have taken an insurance 
at a quarter per cent. 

But Potts — ah! Potts had traced back the 
wires of woman's weaknesses. The heiress had 
no conversation, (why should she have it and 
money too?) and the part of her daily drive 
which she remembered with most pleasure, 
was the flourish of starting and returning — 
managed by Potts with a pomp and^ circum- 
stance that would have done honour to the 
goings and comings of Queen Victoria. Once 
away from the portico, it was a monotonous 
drag through the dust for two or thre& hours, 
and as most ladies know, it takes a great deal 
!pf chit-chat to butter so large a slice of time; 
for there was no making love, parbleu I Miss 
Ghittaline Onthank was of a stratum of human 
nature susceptible of no sentiment less sub- 
stantial than a kiss, and when the news, and 
the weather, and the virtues of the sorrel 
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ponies, were exhausted, the talk came to a 
stand-still. The heiress began to remember 
with alarm that her education had been ne- 
glected, and that it was a relief to get back to 
old Potts and the portico. 

Fresh from his nap and warm bath, the per- 
fumed count stepped out from the group he 
had purposely collected, gave her his hand with 
a deferential inquiry, spread the loungers to 
the right and left like an " usher of the black 
rod," and with some well-studied impromptu 
compliment, waited on her to her chamber door. 
He received her again after her toilet, and for 
the remainder of the day devoted his utmost 
powers to her aggrandisement. If talking 
alone with her, it was to provoke her to some 
passage of school-girl autobiography, and listen 
like a charmed stone to the harp of Orpheus. 
If others were near, it was to catch her stu- 
pidities half uttered and twist them into sense 
before they came to the ground. His own 
clevernesses were prefaced with *^As you re-» 
marked yesterday. Miss Onthank," or, " As you 
were about to say when I interrupted you." If 
he touched her foot, it was " so small he didn't 
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see it." If she uttered an irredeemable and 
immitigable absurdity, he covered its retreat 
with some sudden exclamation. He called her 
pensive, when she was sleepy and vacant. He 
called her romantic, when he couldn't under- 
stand her. In short, her vanity was embodied 
. — turned into a magician and slave — and in 
the shape of Count Chesterfield, Potts mi- 
nistered to her indefatigably. 

But the summer solstice began to wane. A 
week more was all that was allotted to Saratoga 
by that great American commander. General 
Consent. 

Count Potts came to breakfast in a shawl 
cravat ! 

"OflF, Potts?" 
Are you flitting, my dear count ? " 
What — going away, dear Mr. Potts?" 

" Gracious me ! don't go, Mr. Potts 1 " 

The last exclamation was sent across the 
table in a tone of alarm by Miss C. Sophy, and 
responded to only by a bow of obsequious 
melancholy. 

Breakfast was over, and Potts arose. His 
baggage was at the door. He sought no inter- 
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view with Miss Onthank. He did not even 
honour the two bombazinities with a farewell 
He stepped up to the group of beUes, airing 
their demi-toilettes on the portico, said, '^ Ladies! 
au revoir ! " took the heiress's hand and put it 
gallantly toward his lips, and walked off with 
his umbrella, requesting the driver to pick him 
up at the Spring. 

*^ He has been refused ! " said one. 

" He has ^ven Seville a clear field in 
despair!" said another. And this was the 
general opinion; 

The day crept on. But there was an empti- 
ness without Potts. Seville had the field to 
himself, and as there was no fear of a new 
squatter, he thought he might dispense with 
tillage. They had a very dull drive and a very 
dull dinner, and in the evening, as there was 
no ball, Seville went off to play billiards. Miss 
Onthank was surrounded, as usual, by the 
belles and beaux, but she was down flat — un- 
magnetized, imgalvanized. The magician was 
gone. Her stupid things ^^ stayed put." She 
was like a glass bead lost from a kaleidoscope. 

That weary week was spent in lamenta- 
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tions over Potts. Everybody praised him. 
Everybody complimented Miss Onthank on her 
exclusive power of monopoly over such porce- 
lain ware. The two aunts were his main 
glorifiers ; for, as Potts knew, they were of 
that leathery toughness that only shines on you 
with rough usage. 

We have said little, as yet, of Miss Onthank's 
capabilities in the love line. We doubt, indeed, 
whether she rightly understood the difference 
between loving and being bom again. As to 
giving away her heart, she believed she could 
do what her mother did before her, but she 
would rather it would be one of her back teeth, 
if that would do as welL She liked Mr. Potts 
because he never made any difficulty about 
such things. 

Seville considered himself accepted, though 
he had made no direct proposition. He had 
asked whether she preferred to live in country 
or town — she said, *^ Town." He had asked if 
she would leave the choice and management of 
horses and equipages to him — she said, *^ Be 
sure ! " He had asked if she had any objection 
to his giving bachelor dinners occasionally — 
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she said, " La I no ! " As lie understood it, the 
whole thing was most comfortably arranged, 
and he lent money to several of his friends on 
the strength of it — giving his note, this is to say. 

On a certain morning, some ten days after 
the departure of the count from Saratoga, Miss 
Onthank and her two aunts sat up in state in 
their parlour at the City Hotel. They always 
went to the City Hotel because Willard remem- 
bered their names, and asked after their imcle 
the major. Mr. Seville's ponies and wagon 
were at the door, and Mr. Seville's father, 
mother, seven sisters, and two small brothers, 
were in the progress of a betrothal visit — call- 
ing on the future Mrs. GreviUe Seville. 

All of a sudden the door was thrown open, 
and enter Count Potts ! 

Up jumped the enchanted Chittaline Sophy. 

" How do you doy Mr. Potts ? " 

^^ Good morning, Mr. Potts ! " said the aunts 
in a breath. 

^^ D'ye-do, Potts ! " said Seville, giving him 
his forefinger, with the air of a man rising 
from winning at cards. 
r- Potts made his compliments all round. He 
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was about sailing for Caroliim, he said^ and had 
come to ask permission of Miss Onthank to 
leave her sweet society for a few years of exile. 
But as this was the last of his days of pleasure, 
at least till he saw Miss Onthank again, he 
wished to be graced with the honour of her 
arm for a promenade in Broadway. The ladies 
and Mr. Seville doubtless would excuse her 
if she put on her bonnet without further 
ceremony. 

Now Potts' politenesses had such an air of 
irresistible authority that people fell into their 
track like cars after a locomotive. While Miss 
Onthank was bonneting and shawling, the 
count entertained the entire party most gaily, 
though] the Sevilles thought it rather uncere- 
monious in the affianced miss to leave them in 
the midst of a first visit, and Mr. Greville 
Seville had arranged to send his mother home 
on foot, and drive Miss Onthank out to 
Harlem. 

** 111 keep my horses here till you come 
back ! " he shouted after them, as she tripped 
gaily down stairs on the count's arm. 

And so he did. Though it was two hours 
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before she appeared again, the impatient yonth 
kept the old aunts company, and would have 
stayed till night, sorrels and aU — for in tl»t 
drive he meant to *^name the day," and put 
his creditors at ease. 

" I wouldn't even go upstairs, my dear ! " 
said the count, handing her to the wagon, and 
sending up the groom for his master, ^^ it's but 
an hour to dine, and you'll like the air after 
your fatigue. Ah, Seville, I've brought her 
back I Take good care of her for my sake, my 
goodfeUowl" 

*^ What the devil has his sake to do with it^ 
I wondar?" said Seville, letting his hordes off 
like two rockets in harness. 

And away they went toward Harlem; and 
in about an hour, very much to the surprise of 
the old aunts, who were'looking otit' of liie 
parlour window^ the yoimg lady disttiounted 
from an omnibus! Count Potts had eoDieto 
dine with them, and he tripped down to ncieet 
her with uncommon agility. 

** Why, do you know, aunties," she ex- 
claimed, as she came up stairs, out of breath, 
*f do you know that Mr. Seville, when I told 
him I was married already to Mr. Fotts> 
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stopped his wagon, and p-p-put me Into an 
omnibus ! " 

" Married to Mr. Potts ! " screamed Aunt 
Charity. 

" Married to Mr. Potts ! " screamed Aunt 
Sophy. 

" Why — yes, aunties ; he said he must go 
south, if I didn't!" drawled out the brid^ 
with only a very little blush indeed. ** Tell 
aimties all about it, Mr. Potts I " 

And Mr. Potts, with the same smile of 
infisdlible propriety, which seemed a warrant 
for every thing he said or did, gave a very 
sketchy account of his morning's work, which, 
like all he undertook, had been exceedingly 
well done — properly witnessed, certified, &c., 
&C., &o. All of which shows the very sound 
policy of first making yourself indispensable to 
people you wish to manage. Or, put it receipt- 
wise: — 

To marry a flat : — First, raise her up till 
she is giddy. Second, go away, and let her 
down. Third, come back, and offer to support 
her, if she will give you her hand. 

** Simple comm^ bonjour,^^ as Balsac says. 
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Most men have two or more souls, and Jem 
Thalimer was a doublet, with sets of manners 
corresponding. Indeed one identity could never 
have served the pair of him ! When sad — 
that is to say, when in disgrace or out of 
money — he had the air of a good man with a 
broken heart. When gay — flush in pocket 
and happy in his little ambitions — you would 
have thought him a dangerous companion for 
his grandmother. The last impression did him 
more injustice than the first, for he was really 
very amiably disposed when depressed, and not 
always wicked when gay — but he made friends 
in both characters. People seldom forgive lis 
for compelling them to correct their first im- 
pressions of us, and as this was uniformly the 
case with Jem, whether he had begun as saint 
or sinner, he was commonly reckoned a deep- 
water fish ; and, where there were y oimg ladies 
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in the case, eaxly waxned off the premises. The 
remarkable exception to this rule, in the inci- 
dent I am about to relate, arose, as may natur- 
ally be supposed, from his appearing, during a 
certain period, in one character only. 

To begin my story fairly, I must go back 
for a moment to our jimior Jem in college, 
showing, by a little passage in our adventures, 
how Thalimer and I became acquainted with 
the confiding gentleman to be referred to. 

A college suspension, very agreeably timed, 
in June, left my friend Jem and myself masters 
of our travels for an uncertain period ; and as 
our purse was always in common, like our 
shirts, love-letters, and disgraces, our. several 
borrowings were thrust into a wallet which was 
sometimes in his pocket, sometimes in mine, as 
each took the turn to be paymaster. With 
the (intercepted) letters in our pockets, inform- 
ing the governors of our degraded position, we 
travelled very prosperously on — bound to 
Niagara, but very ready to fall into any ob- 
liquity by the way. We arrived at Albany, 
Thalimer chancing to be purser, and as this 
function tacitly conferred, on the holder, all 
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other responsibilities, I made myself comfort- 
able at the hotel for the second day and the 
third — up to the seventh — rather wondering 
at Jem's depressed spirits and the sudden fall- 
ing off of his enthusiasm for Niagara, but con- 
tent to stay if he liked, and amusing myself in 
the side-hill city passably welL It was during 
my rambles without him in this week that he 
made the acquaintance of a bilious-looking 
person lodging at the same hotel — a Louisiar 
ziian on a tour of health. This gentleman, 
whom he introduced to me by the name of 
Dauchy, seemed to have formed a sudden at- 
tachment to my friend, and as Jem had a 
** secret sorrow " unusual to him, and the other 
an. imusual secretion of bile, there waa of course 
between them that " secret sympathy " which 
is the basis of many tender friendships. I 
rather liked Mr. Dauchy. He seemed one of 
those chivalric, polysyllabic southerners, inca- 
pable of a short word or a mean action, and 
interested that Jem should retain his friendship, 
I was not sorry to find oin:. - departure follow 
close on the recovery of his spirits. 

We went on toward Niagara, and in the 
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irresistible confidence of canal travelling I made 
out the secret of my fdus Achates. He had 
attempted to alleyiate the hardship of a deck 
passage for a bright-eyed girl on board the 
steamer^ and, on going below to his berth, left 
her his great-coat for a pillow. The stuffed 
wallet, which somewhat distended the breast- 
pocket, was probably in the way of her downy 
dbeek, and Jem supposed that she simply forgot 
to return the *^ removed deposite " — but he 
did not miss his money till twelve hours after, 
and then, between lack of means to pursue her, 
and shame at the sentiment he had wasted, he 
kept the disaster to himself, and passed a melan- 
choly week in devising means for replenishing. 
Through this penseroso vein, however, lay his 
way out of the difficulty, for he thus touched 
the soul and funds of Mr. Dauchy, The cor- 
respondence (commenced by the repayment of 
the loan) was kept up stragglingly for several 
years, bolstered somewhat by barrels of mar- 
malade, boxes of sugar, hommony, &c., till 
finally it ended in the unlooked-for consignment 
which forms the subject of my story. 

Jem and myself had been a year out of col- 

B 4 
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lege, and were passing through that *^ tight- 
place" in life, commonly understood in New 
England as " the going in at the little end of 
the horn." Expected by our parents to take 
to. money-making like ducks to swimming, de- 
prived at once of college allowance, called on 
to be men because our education was paid for, 
and frowned upon at every manifestation of a 
imgering taste for pleasure— it was not sur- 
prising that we sometimes gave tokens of feel- 
ing " crowded," and obtained somewhat the 
reputation of " bad subjects " (using this ex- 
pressive phrase quite literally). Jem's share 
of this odour of wickedness was much the 
greater, his unlucky deviltry of countenance 
doing liim its usual disservice ; but like the 
gentleman to whom he was attributed as a 
favourite protege^ he was " not so black as he 
was painted." 

We had been so fortunate as to find one 
believer in the future culmination of our clouded 
stars — Gallagher, " mine host " — and for 
value to be received when our brains should 
fructify, his white soup and " red-string Ma- 
deira," his game, turtle, and all the forth- 
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comings of the best restaurant of our epoch, 
were served lovingly and charged moderately. 
Peace be with the ashes of William Gullagher ! 
f * The brains " have fructified, and " the value " 
lias been received — but his name and memory 
are not *^ filed away " with the receipt ; and 
though years have gone over his grave, his 
modest welcome, and generous dispensation of 
entertainment and service, are, by one at least 
of those who enjoyed them, gratefully and 
freshly remembered ! 

We were to dine as usual at Grallagher's at 
six — one May day which I well remember. 
I was just addressing myself to my day's work, 
when Jem broke into my room with a letter in 
his hand, and an expression on his face of 
mingled embarrassment and fear. 

" What the deuce to do with her ! " said he, 
handing me the letter. 

*^ A new scrape, Jem ? " I asked, as 1 looked 
for an instant at the Dauchy coat-of-arms on a 
seal as big as a dollar. 

*^ Scrape ? — yes, it is a scrape ! — for I shall 
never get out of it reputably. What a dunce 
old Dauchy must be to send me a girl to edu- 
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cate I I a young kdy 's ^'guardian 1 Why, I 
shall be the laugh of the town I What say ? 
Isn't it a good one ? " 

I had been carefully perusing the letter 
while Thalimer walked soliloquizing about the 
room. It was from his old friend of marma- 
lades and sugars, and in the most confiding and 
grave terms, as if Jem and he had been a 
couple of contemporaneous old bachelors, it 
consigned to his guardianship and friendly 
counsel. Miss Adelmine Lasacque, the only 
daughter of a neighbouring planter! Mr. 
Lasacque having no friends in the north, had 
applied to Mr. Dauchy for his guidance in the 
selection of a proper person to superintend her 
education, and as Thalimer was the only cor- 
respondent with whom Mr. Dauchy^ had rela- 
tions of friendship, and was, moreover, ^* fitted 
admirably for the trust by his impressive and 
dignified address," (?) he had " taken the 
liberty," &c. &c. 

^^ Have you seen her ? " I asked, after a long 
laugh, in which Jem joined but partially. 

" No, indeed ! She arrived last night in the 
New Orleans packet, and the captain brought 
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me this letter at daylight^ with the young lady's 
compliments. The old seadog looked a little 
astounded when I announced myself. Well he 
might, faith ! I don't look like a young lady's 
guardian, do I ? " 

** Well — ' you are to go on board and fetch 
her — is that it?" 

^^ Fetch her! Where shall I fetch her? 
Who is to take a young lady of my fetching? 
I can't find a female academy that I can ap- 
prove " 

I burst into a roar of laughter, for Jem was 
in earnest with his scruples, and looked the 
picture of unhappiness. 

" I say I can't find one in a minute — don't 
laugh, you blackguard ! — and where to lodge 
her meantime? What should I say to the 
hotel-keepers ? They all know me ? It looks 
devilish odd, let me tell you, to bring a young 
girl, without matron or other acquaintances 
than myself, and lodge her at a public house." 

^* Your mother must take your charge off 
your hands." 

" Of course that was the first thing I thought 
of. You know my mother ! She don't half be- 
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lieve the story, in the first plaxje. If there is such 
a man as Mr, Dauchy, she says, and if this is a 
* Miss Lasacque,' all the way from Louisiana, 
there is but one thing to do — send her back in 
the packet she came in I She'll have nothing 
to do with it I There's more in it than I am 
willing to explain. I never mentioned this 
Mr. Dauchy before. Mischief will come of it ! 
Abduction is a dreaxiful thing ! K I will make 
myself notorious, I need not think to involve 
my mother and sisters ! That's the way she 
talks about it." 

" But couldn't we mollify your mother ? — 
for, after all, her countenance in the matter will 
be expected." 

" Not a chance of it ! " 

*^ The money part of it is all right ? " 

" Turn the letter over. Credit for a large 
amount on the Robinson's, payable to my order 
only ! " 

" Faith ! it's a very hard case if a nice ^1 

with plenty of money can't be permitted to 

land in Boston ! You didn't ask the captain if 

she was pretty ? " 

. " No, indeed ! But pretty or plain, I must 
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get her ashore and be civil to her, I must ask 
her to dine I I must do something besides 
hand her over to a boarding-school ! Will you 
come down to the ship with me ? " 

My curiosity was quite aroused, and I dressed 
immediately. On our way down we stopped 
at Gallagher's, to request a little embellishment 
to our ordinary dinner. It was quite clear, for 
a variety of reasons, that she must dine with 
her guardian there, or nowhere. Gallagher 
looked surprised, to say the least, at our propo- 
sition to bring a young lady to dine with us, 
but he made no comment beyond a respectftd 
remark that " No. 2. was very private ! " 

We had gone but a few steps from Devon- 
shire Street when Jem stopped in the middle of 
the side-walk. 

" We have not decided yet what we are to 
do with Miss Lasacque all day, nor where we 
shall send her baggage, nor where she is to 
lodge to-night. For Heaven's sake, suggest 
something ! " added Jem, quite out of temper. 

" Why, as you say, it would be heavy work 
to walk her about the streets from now till 
dinner-time — eight hours or more ! Galla- 
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gher's is only an eating-house^ unludkily, and 
you are so well known at all the hotels, that, to 
take her to one of them without a chaperon, 
would, to say the least, give occasion for re- 
mark. But here, around the comer, is one of 
the best boarding-houses in town, kept by the 
two old Misses Smith. You might offer to 
put her imder their protection. Let's try.** 

The Misses Smith were a couple of reduced 
gentlewomen, who charged a very good price 
for board and lodging, and piqued themselves 
on entertaining only very good company. Beg- 
ging Jem to assume the confident tone which 
the virtuous character of his errand required^ 
I rang at the door, and in answer to our in- 
quiry for the ladies of the house, we were 
shown into the basement parlour, where the 
eldest Miss Smith sat with her spectacles on^ 
adding new vinegar to some pots of pickles. 
Our business was very briefly stated. Miss 
Smith had plenty of spare room. Would we 
wait a moment till she tied on the covers to her 
pickle-jars ? 

The cordiality of the v^ierable demoiselle 
evidently put Thalimer in spirits. He gave 
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me a glance which said very plainly, *^ You see 
we needn't have troubled our heads about 
this ! " — but the sequel was to come. 

Miss Smith led the way to the second story, 
where were two very comfortable unoccupied 
bedrooms. 

*^ A single lady ? " she asked. 

" Yes," said Jem, " a Miss Lasacque of 
Louisiana." 

** Young, did you say ? " 

" Seventeen, or thereabout, I fency." (This 
was a guess, but Jem chose to appear to know 
all about her.) 

" And — ehem! — and — quite alone?" 

" Quite alone— she is come here to go to 
school." 

" Ohj to go to echod! Pray — will she 
pass her vacations with your mother? " 

/^Na!" ssdd Jem, coughing, and looking 
rather embarrassed. 

'^Indeed! She is with Mrs. Thalimer at 
present, I presume." 

^* No -^ she is still on shipboard I Why, my 
dear madam, she only arrived from New Or- 
W this xnomix.g.'' 
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*^ And your mother has not had time to see 
her? I imderstand. Mrs. Thalimer will ac- 
company her here, of course." 

Jem began to see the end of the old maid's 
cateclusm, and thought it best to volimteer the 
remainder of the information. 

*^ My mother is not acquainted with this 
young lady's friends," he said; "and, in fact, 
she comes introduced only to myself." 

" She has a guardian, surely ? " said Miss 
Smith, drawing back into her Elizabethan ruflf 
with more dignity than she had hitherto 
worn. 

*^ I am her guardian ! " replied Jem, looking 
as red and guilty as if he had really abducted 
the young lady, and was ashamed of his errand. 

The spinster bit her lips and looked out of 
the window. 

" Will you walk down stairs for a moment, 
gentlemen," she resmned, ^^ and let me speak 
to my sister ? I should have told you that the 
rooms might possibly be engaged. I am not 
quite sure — indeed — ehem — pray walk down 
and be seated a moment I " 

Very much to the vexation of my discomjBted 
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friend, I burst into a laugh as we closed the 
door of the basement parlour behind us. 

" You don't realise my confoundedly awk- 
ward position," said he. " I am responsible 
for every step I take, to the girl's father in the 
first place, and then to my friend Dauchy, one 
of the most chivalric old cocks in the world, 
who, at the same time, could never understand 
why there was any difficulty in the matter I 
And it does seem strange, that in a city with 
eighty thousand inhabitants, it should be next 
to impossible to find lodging for a virtuous lady, 
a stranger ! " 

I was contriving how to tell Thalimer that 
*^ there was no objection to the camel but for 
the dead cat hung upon its neck," when a maid- 
servant opened the door with a. message — 
*^ Miss Smith's compliments, and she was very 
sorry she had no room to spare ! " 

" Pleasant ! " said Jem, " very pleasant ! I 
suppose every other keeper of a respectable 
house will be equally sorry. Meantime, its 
getting on toward noon, and that poor girl is 
moping on shipboard, wondering whether she is 

VOL. II. s 
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ever to be taken ashore! Do you think she 
might sleep at Gallagher's?" 

" Certainly not ! He has, probably, no ac- 
commodations for a lady, and, to lodge in a 
restaurant, after dining with you there, would 
be an indiscreet first step, in a strange city, to 
say the least. But let us make our visit to 
your fair ward, my dear Jem! Perhaps she 
has a face innocent enough to tell its own story 
— like the lady who walked through Erin ^ with 
the snow-white wand.' " 

The vessel had lain in the stream aU night, 
and was just hauling up to the wharf with the 
moving tide. A crowd of spectators stood at 
the end of her mooring cable, and, as she 
warped in, universal attention seemed to be 
given to a single object. Upon a heap of 
cotton-bales, the highest point of the confused 
lumber of the deck, sat a lady under a sky-blue 
parasol. Her gown was of pink silk ; and by 
the volmne of this showy material which was 
presented to the eye, the wearer, when stand- 
ing, promised to turn out of rather conspicuous 
stature. White gloves, a pair of superb ame- 
thyst bracelets, a string of gold beads on her 
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neck^ and shoulders quite naked enough for a 
ball, were all the disclosures made for a while 
by the envious parasol, if we except a little 
object in blue, which seemed the extremity of 
something she was sitting on, held in her left 
hand — and which turned out to be her right 
foot in a blue satin slipper I 

I turned to Thalimer. He was literally pale 
with consternation. 

"Hadn't you better send for a carriage to 
take your ward away ? " I suggested. 

" You don't believe that to be Miss Lasacque^ 
surely ! " exclaimed Jem, turning upon me with 
an imploring look. 

" Such is my foreboding," I replied ; " but 
wait a moment. Her face may be pretty, and 
you, of course, in your guardian capacity, may 
suggest a simpUfication of her toilet. Consider I 
the poor gu-1 was never before off the plantation 
— at least, so says old Dauchy's letter." 

The sailors now began to pull upon the stem- 
line, and, as the ship came round, the face of 
the unconscious object of curiosity stole into 
view. Most of the spectators, after a single 
glance, turned their attention elsewhere with a 

s 2 
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smile^ and Jem, putting his hands into his two 
coat-pockets behind him, walked off toward the 
end of the pier, whistling to himself very ener- 
getically. She was an exaggeration of the 
peculiar physiognomy of the south — lean ra- 
ther than slight, sallow rather than pale. Yet 
I thought her eyes fine. 

Thalimer joined me as the ship touched the 
dock, and we stepped on board together. The 
cabin-boy confirmed our expectations as to the 
lady's identity, and, putting on the very insinu- 
ating manner which was part of his objection- 
able exterior, Jem advanced and begged to 
know if he had the honour of addressing Miss 
Lasacque. 

Without loosing her hold upon her right foot, 
the lady nodded, 

*^ Then, madam ! " said Jem, ** permit me to 
introduce to you your guardian, Mr. Thalimer!" 

" What, that old gentleman coming this 
way?" asked Miss Lasacque, fixing her eyes 
on a custom-house officer who was walking the 
deck. 

Jem handed the lady his card, 

" That is my name," said he, " and I should 
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be happy to know how I can begin the duties 
of my office ! " 

^^ Dear me ! " said the astonished damsel, 
dropping her foot to take his hand, ^^ isn't there 
an older Mr. James Thalimer ? Mr. Dauchy 
said it was a gentleman near his own age ! " 

" I grow older, as you know me longer ! " 
Jem replied apologetically; but his ward was 
too weU satisfied with his appearance to need 
even this remarkable fact to console her. She 
came down with a slide from her cotton-bag 
elevation, called to the cook to bring the band- 
box with the bonnet in it, and meantime gave 
us a brief history of the inconveniences she had 
suffered in consequence of the loss of her slave, 
Dinah, who had died of sea-sickness three days 
out. This, to me, was bad news; for I had 
trusted to a " lady's maid " for the preservation 
of appearances, and the .scandal threatening 
Jem's guardianship looked, in consequence, 
very imminent. 

^^ I am dying to get my feet on land again ! " 
said Miss Lasacque, putting her arm in her 
guardian's, and turning toward the gangway — 
her bonnet not tied, nor her neck covered, and 

8 3 
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thin blue satin slippers, though her feet were 
email, showing forth in contrast with her pink 
alk gown, with firightful conspicnousness ! Jem 
resisted the shoreward pnll, and stood motion- 
less and aghast. 

** Your baggage," he stammered at last. 

** Here, cook I cried the lady — ** tell the 
captain, when he comes aboard, to send my 
trunks to !Mr. Thalimer's I They are down in 
the hold, and he told me he couldn't get at 'em 
till to-morrow," she added, by way of explana- 
tion to Thalimer. 

I felt constrained to come to the rescue. 

*^ Pardon me, madam I " said I, *^ there is a 
little peculiarity in our climate, of which you 
probably are not advised. An east wind com- 
monly sets in about noon, which makes a shawl 
very necessary. In consequence, too, of the 
bronchitis which this sudden change is apt to 
give people of tender constitutions, the ladies of 
Boston are obliged to sacrifice what is becom- 
ing, and wear their dresses very high in the 
throat." 

"La!" said the astonished damsel, putting 
her hand upon her bare neck — " Is it sore throat 
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that you mean? I'm very subject to it, in- 
deed ! Cook ! bring me that fur tippet out of 
the cabin ! I'm so sorry my dresses are all 
made so low, and I haven't a shawl unpacked, 
either ! Dear I dear ! " 

Jem and I exchanged a look of hopeless re- 
signation, as the cook appeared with the chin- 
chilli tippet. A bold man might have hesitated 
to share the conspicuou&ness of such a figure in 
a noon promenade, but we each gave her an 
arm when she had tied the soiled riband around 
her throat, and silently set forward. 

It was a bright and very warm day, and 
there seemed a conspiracy among our acquaint- 
ances to cross our path. Once in the street, it 
was not remarkable that they looked at us, for 
the towering height at which the lady carried 
her very showy bonnet, the flashy material of 
her dress, the jewels and the chinchilli tippet, 
formed an ensemble which caught the eye like a 
rainbow; and truly people did gaze, and the 
boys, spite of the unconscious look which we 
attempted, did give rather disagreeable evidence 
of being amused. . I had various misgivings^ 
myself, as to the necessity for my own share in 

8 4 
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the performance, and, at every comer, felt sorely 
tempted to bid guardian and ward good morn- 
ing; but friendship and pity prevailed. By 
streets and lanes not calculated to give Miss 
Lasacque a very favourable first impression of 
Boston, we reached Washington Street, and 
made an intrepid dash across it, to the Marl- 
borough Hotel. 

Of this public house Thalimer had asked my 
opinion during our walk, by way of introducing 
an apology to Miss Lasacque for not taking her 
to his own home. She had made it quite clear 
that she expected this, and Jem had nothing 
for it but to draw such a picture of the decrepi- 
tude of Mr. Thalimer, senior, and the bedridden 
condition of his mother (as stout a couple as 
ever plodded to church !) as would satisfy the 
lady for his short-comings in hospitality. This 
had passed off very smoothly, and Miss Lasacque 
entered the Marlboro', quite prepared to lodge 
there, but very little aware (poor girl!) of the 
objections to receiving her as a lodger. 

Mr. , the proprietor, had stood in the 

archway as we entered. Seeing no baggage in 
the lady's train, however, he had not followed 
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lis in, supposing, probably, that we were callers 
on some of his guests. Jem left us in the 
drawing-room, and went upon his errand to the 
proprietor ; but after half an hour's absence, 
came back, looking very angry, and informed 
us that no rooms were to be had ! Instead of 
taking the rooms without explanation, he had 
been unwise enough to " make a clean breast " 

to Mr. y and the story of the lady's being 

his " ward," and come from Louisiana to go to 
school, rather staggered that discreet person's 
credulity. 

Jem beckoned me out, and we held a little 
council of war in the entry. Alas ! I had no- 
thing to suggest. I knew the puritan metro- 
polis very well — I knew its phobia was ^^ the 
appearance of evil." In Jem's care-for-nothing 
face lay the leprosy which closed all doors 
against us. Even if we had succeeded, by a 
coup^-main^ in lodging Miss Lasacque at the 
Marlboro', her guardian's daily visits would 
have procured for her, in the first week, some 
intimation that she could no longer be accom- 
modated. 

** We had best go and dine upon it," said I : 
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*^ worst come to the worst, we can find some 
sort of dormitory for her at Gallagher's, and to- 
morrow she must be put to school, out of the 
reach of your ' pleasant, but wrong society.' " 

" I hope to Heaven she'll ^ stay put,' " said 
Jem, with a long sigh. 

We got Miss Lasacque again under way, 
and avoiding the now crowded pave of Wash- 
ington Street, made a short cut by Theatre 
Alley to Devonshire Street, and Gallagher's. 
Safely landed in " No. 2.," we drew a long 
breath of relief. Jem rang the bell. 

" Dinner, waiter, as soon as possible." 

" The same that was ordered at six, sir ? " 

*^ Yes, only more champagne, and bring it 
immediately. " Excuse me. Miss Lasacque," 
added Jem, with a grave bow, " but the non- 
appearance of that east wind my friend spoke 
of has given me an unnatural thirst. Will you 
join me in some champagne after your hot 
walk?" 

" No, thank you," said the lady untying her 
tippet, " but, if you please, I will go to my 
room before dinner ! " 

Here was trouble, again ! It had never 
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occurred to either of us, that ladies must go to 
their rooms before bedtime. 

" Stop I " cried Jem, as she laid her hand on 
the bell to ring for the chamber-maid, " excuse 
me — I must first speak to the landlord — the 
room — the room is not ready, probably ! " 

He seized his hat, and made his exit, pro- 
bably wishing all confiding friends, with their 
neighbour's daughters, in a better world ? He 
had to do with a man of sense, however. Gal- 
lagher had but one bedroom in the house, which 
was not a servant's room, and that was his own. 
In ten minutes it was ready, and at the lady's 
service. A black scullion was promoted for 
the nonce, to the post of chamber-maid, and, 
fortunately, the plantation-bred girl had not 
been long enough from home to be particular. 
She came to dinner as radiant as a simuner- 
squash. 

With the door shut, and the soup before us, 
Thalimer's spirits and mine flung off their bur- 
dens together. Jem was the pleasantest table- 
companion in the world, and he chatted and 
made the amiable tb his ward, as if he owed 
her some amends for the awkward position of 
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which she was so blessedly unconscious. Your 
" dangerous man " (such as he was voted) in- 
spires, of course, no distrust in those to whom 
he chooses to be agreeable. Miss Lasacque 
grew, every minute, more delighted with him. 
She, too, improved on acquaintance. Come to 
look at her closely. Nature meant her for a fine 
showy creature, and she was " out of condition," 
as the jockeys say — that was aU! Her fea- 
tures were good, though gamboged by a 
southern climate, and the fever-and-ague had 
flattened what should be round and ripe lips, 
and reduced to the mere frame, what should be 
the bust and neck of a Die Vernon. I am not 
sure I saw all this at the time. Her subse- 
quent chrysalis and emergence into a beautiful 
woman naturally colour my description now. 
But I did see, then, that her eyes were large 
and lustrous, and that naturally she had high 
spirit, good abilities, and was a thorough woman 
in sentiment, though deplorably neglected — 
for, at the age of twenty, she could hardly 
read or write ! It was not surprising that she 
was pleased with us ! She was the only lady 
present, and we were the first coxcombs she had 
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ever seen, and the day was sununery, and the 
dinner in Gallagher's best style. We treated 
her like a princess ; and the more agreeable man 
of the two being her guardian, and responsible 
for the propriety of the whole affair, there was 
no chance for a failure. We lingered over our 
coffee; and we lingered over our chasse-cafe; 
and we lingered over our tea ; and, when the old 
South struck twelve, we were still at the table 
in " No. 2.," quite too much delighted with each 
other to have thought of separating. It was 
the venerated guardian who made the first 
move, and, after ringing up the waiter to dis- 
cover that the scullion had, six hours before, 
made her nightly disappearance, the lady was 
respectfully dismissed with only a candle for 
her chamber-maid, and Mr. Grallagher's room 
for her destination — wherever that might be ! 

We dined together every successive day for 
a week, and during this time the plot rapidly 
thickened. Thalimer, of course, vexed soul 
and body, to obtain for Miss Lasacque a less 
objectionable lodging — urged scarcely more by 
his sense of propriety than by a feeling for 
her good-natured host, who, meantime, slept on 
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a sofa. But the unlucky first step of dining 
and lodging a young lady at a restaurant, ine- 
vitable as it was, gave a fatal assurance to the 
predisposed scandal of the affair, and every 
day's events heightened its glaring complexion. 
Miss Lasacque had ideas of her own, and very 
independent ones, as to the amusement of 
her leisure hours. She had never been before 
where there were shops, and she spent her 
first two or three mornings in perambulating 
Washington Street, dressed in a style perfectly 
amazing to beholders, and purchasing every de- 
scription of gay trumpery — the parcels, of 
course, sent to Gallagher's and the bills to 
James Thalimer, Esq. ! To keep her out of 
the street, Jem took her, on the third day, to 
the riding-school, leaving her (safely enough, 
he thought) in charge of the authoritative 
Mr. Roulstone, while he besieged some school- 
mistress or other to undertake her ciphering 
and geography. She was all but bom on 
horseback, however, and soon tired of riding 
round the ring. The street door was set open 
for a moment, leaving exposed a tempting tan- 
gent to the circle, and out flew Miss Lasacque, 
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saving her " Leghorn flat " by a bend to the 
saddle-bow, that would have done credit to a 

« 

dragoon, and no more was seen, for hours, of 
the " bonnie black mare " and her rider. 

The deepening of Miss Lasacque's passion 
for Jem would not interest the reader. She 
loved like other women, timidly and pensively. 
Yoimg as the passion was, however, it came too 
late to affect her manners before public opinion 
had pronounced on them. There was neither 
boarding-house nor " private female academy " 
within ten miles, into which "Mr. Thalimer's 
young lady " would have been permitted to set 
her foot — small as was the foot, and innocent 
as was the pulse to which it stepped. 

Uncomfortable as was this state of suspense, 
and anxious as we were to fall into the track 
marked " virtuous," if virtue would only permit; 
public opinion seemed to think we were enjoy- 
ing ourselves quite too prosperously. On the 
morning of the seventh day of our guardianship, 
I had two calls after breakfast, one from poor 
Grallagher, who reported that he had been 
threatened with a prosecution of his establish- 
ment as a nuisance, and another from poorer 
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Jem, whose father had threatened to take the 
lady oat of his hands, and lodge her in the 
insane asylum ! 

" Xot that I don't wish she was there," added 
Jem, ^' for it is a very fine place, with a nice 
garden, and luxurious enou^ for those who 
can pay for them, and faith, I beUeve it's the 
only lodging-house Fve not applied to ! " 

I must shorten my story. Jem anticipated 
his father by rifling over and showing his papers 
constituting him the guardian of Miss Lasacque, 
in which capacity he was, of course, authorised 
to put his ward imder the charge of keepers. 
Everybody who knows Massachusetts, knows 
that its insane asylums are sometimes brought 
to bear on irregular morals, as well as on dis- 
eased intellects, and as the presiding officer of 
the institution was quite well assured that Miss 
Lasacque was well qualified to become a patient, 
Jem had no course left but to profit by the 
error. The poor girl was invited, that after- 
noon, to take a drive in the country, and we 
came back and dined without her, in abominable 
spirits, I must say ! 

Provided with the best instruction, the best 
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of care taken of her health, and the most 
exemplary of matrons interesting herself in her 
patient's improvements. Miss Lasacque rapidly 
improved — more rapidly, no doubt, than she 
ever could have done by control less rigid and 
Inevitable. Her father, by the advice of the 
matron, was not informed of her location for 
a year, and at the end of that time he came on, 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. Dauchy. He 
found his daughter sufficiently improved in 
health, manners, and beauty, to be quite satis- 
fied with Jem's discharge of his trust, and we 
all dined very pleasantly in ^* No. 2. ; " Miss 
Lasacque declining, with a blush, my invitation 
to her to make one of the party. 
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TWO BUCKETS IN A WELL. 

" Five hundred dollars a year !" echoed Fanny 
Bellairs, as the first silver grey of the twilight 
spread over her picture. 

" And my art," modestly added the painter, 
prying into his bright copy of the lips pro- 
nouncing upon his destiny. 

" And how much may that be at the present 
rate of patronage ? — one picture a year painted 
for love!" 

Fanny, how can you be so calculating ?** 
By the bumps over my eyebrows, I sup- 
pose. Why, my dear coz, we have another 
state of existence to look forward to — old 
man-age and old woman-age ! What am I to 
do with five hundred dollars a year, when my 
old frame wants gilding ? — (to use one of your 
own similes) — I shan't always be pretty Fanny 
BeUairs!" 

" But, good heavens ! we shall grow old to- 
gether I " exclaimed the painter, sitting down 
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at her feet, " and what will you care for other 
admiration, if your husband see you still beau- 
tiful, with the eyes of memory and habit ? " 

" Even if I were sure he. would so look upon 
me ! " answered Miss Bellairs more seriously, 
" I cannot but dread an old age without great 
means of embellishment. Old people, except 
in poetry and in very primitive society, are dis- 
honoured by wants and cares. And, indeed, 
before we are old — when neither young nor 
old — we want horses and ottomans, kalydor 
and conservatories, books, pictures, and ailk 
curtains — all quite out of the range of your 
little allowance, don't you see!" 

You do not love me, Fanny ! " 

I do — and will marry you, Philip — as I, 
long ago, with my whole heart promised. But 
I wish to be happy with you — as happy, quite 
as happy, as is at all possible, with our best 
efforts and coolest, discreetest management. I 
laugh the matter over sometimes, but I may 
tell you, since you are determined to be in 
earnest, that I have treated it, in my solitary 
thought, as the one important event of my life 
— (so indeed it is !) — and, as such, worthy of 

T 2 
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all forethought, patience, self-denial, and cal- 
culation. To inevitable ills I can make up my 
mind like other people. If your art were your 
only hope of subsistence — why — I don't know 
— (should I look well as a page ?) — I don't know 
that I couldn't run your errands and grind your 
paints in hose and doublet. But there is an- 
other door open for you — a counting-house 
door, to be sure — leading to opulence and all 
the appliances of dignity and happiness, and 
through this door, my dear Philip, the art you 
would live by comes to pay tribute and beg for 
patronage. Now, out of your hundred and 
twenty reasons, give me the two stoutest and 
best, why you should refuse your brother's 
golden offer of partnership — my share, in your 
alternative of poverty, left for the moment out 
of the question." 

Bather overborne by the confident decision 
of his beautiful cousin, and having probably 
made up his mind that he must ultimately yield 
to her, Philip replied in a lower and more 
dejected tone : — 

"K you were not to be a sharer in my 
renown, should I be so fortunate as to acquire 
it, I should feel as if it were selfish to dwell so 
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much on my passion for distinction and my 
devotion to my pencil as the means of winning 
it. My heart is full of you — but it is full of 
ambition too, paradox though it be. I cannot 
live ignoble. I should not have felt worthy to 
press my love upon you — worthy to possess 
you — except with the prospect of celebrity in 
my art. You make the world dark to . me, 
Fanny! You close down the sky, when you 
shut out this hope ! Yet it shall be so." 

Philip paused a moment, and the silence was 
uninterrupted. 

"There was another feeUng I had, upon 
which I have not insisted," he continued. " By 
my brother's project, I am to reside almost 
wholly abroad. Even the little stipend I have 
to offer you now is absorbed of course by 
the investment of my property in his trading 
capital, and marriage, till I have partly en- 
riched myself, would be even more hopeless 
than at present. Say the interval were five 
years — and five years of separation !" 

" With happiness in prospect, it would soon 
pass, my dear Philip ! " 

" But is there nothing wasted in this time ? 

T 3 
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My life is yours — the gift of love. Are not 
these coming five years the very flower of it ? 
— a mutual loss, too, for are they not, even 
more emphatically, the very flower of yours ? 
Eighteen and twenty-five are ages at which to 
marry, not ages to defer. During this time 
the entire flow of my existence is at its crown- 
ing fulness — passion, thought, joy, tenderness, 
susceptibility to beauty and sweetness — all I 
have that can be diminished, or tarnished, or 
made dull by advancing age and contact with 
the world, is thrown away for its spring and 
summer. Will the autumn of life repay us for 
this ? Will it — even if we are rich and blest 
with health, and as capable of an unblemished 
union as now? Think of this a moment, dear 
Fanny!" 

*^ I do — it is full of force and meaning, and 
could we marry now, with a tolerable prospect 
of competency, it would be irresistible. But 
poverty in wedlock, Philip " 

"What do you call poverty? If we can 
suflSce for each other, and have the necessaries 
of life, we are not poor ! My art will bring us 
consideration enough — which is the main end 
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of wealth, after all — and of society, speaking 
for myself only, I want nothing. Luxuries for 
yourself, Fanny, means for your dear comfort 
and pleasure, you should not want if the world 
held them, and surely the unbounded devotion 
of one man to the support of the one woman he 
loves ought to suflSce for the task! I am 
strong — I am capable of labour — I have limbs 
to toil, if my genius and my present means fail 
me, and, oh. Heaven, you could not want !" 

** No, no, no ! I thought not of want ! " mur- 
mured Miss Bellairs, " I thought only ^" 

But she was not permitted to finish the 
sentence. 

*^ Then my bright picture for the future may 
be realised!" exclaimed Philip, knitting his 
hands together in a transport of hope. " I may 
build up a reputation, with you for the constant 
partner of its triumphs and excitements ! I 
may go through the world and have some care 
in life besides subsistence, how I shall sleep, 
and eat^ and accumulate gold ; some companion, 
who, from the threshold of manhood, shared 
every thought — and knew every feeling — 
some pure and present angel, who walked with 

T 4 
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me and purified my motives and ennobled my 
ambitions, and received from my lips and eyes, 
and from the beating of my heart, against her 
own, all the love I had to give in a lifetime. 
Tell me, Fanny ! tell me, my sweet cousin ! is 
not this a picture of bliss, which, combined 
with success in my noble art, might make a 
Paradise on earth for you and me ?" 

The hand of Fanny Bellairs rested on the 
upturned forehead of her lover as he sat at 
her feet in the deepening twilight, and she 
answered him with such sweet words as are 
linked together by spells known only to woman 
— but his palette and pencils were, nevertheless, 
burned in solemn holocaust that very night, 
and the lady carried her point, as ladies must. 
And to the importation of silks from Lyons was 
devoted, thenceforth, the genius of a Baphael 
' — perhaps ! Who knows ? 



The reader will naturally have gathered from 
this dialogue that Miss Fanny Bellairs had 
black eyes, and was rather below the middle 
stature. She was a belle, and it is only belle- 
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metal of this particular description which is not 
fusible by "burning words." She had mind 
enough to appreciate fully the romance and 
enthusiasm of her cousin, Philip Ballister, and 
knew precisely the phenomena which a tall 
blonde (this complexion of woman being soluble 
in love and tears) would have exhibited under 
a similar experiment. While the fire of her 
love glowed, therefore, she opposed little resist- 
ance and seemed softened and yielding, but her 
purpose remained unaltered, and she rang out 
** No ! " the next morning, with a tone as little 
changed as a convent-bell from matins to ves- 
pers, though it has passed meantime through 
the furnace of an Italian noon. 

Fanny was not a designing girl, either. She 
might have found a wealthier customer for her 
heart than her cousin Philip. And she loved 
this cousin as truly and well as her nature would 
admit, or as need be, indeed. But two things 
had conspired to give her the unmalleable 
quality just described — a natural disposition to 
confide first and foremost, on all occasions, in 
her own sagacity, and a vivid impression made 
upon her mind by a childhood of poverty. At 
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the age of twelve she had been transferred from 
the distressed fireside of her mother, Mrs. 
Bellairs, to the luxurious roof of her aunt, Mrs. 
Ballister, and her mother dying soon after, the 
orphan girl was adopted and treated as a child ; 
but the memory of the troubled health at which 
she had first learned to observe and reason 
coloured all the purposes and affections, thoughts, 
impulses, and wishes of the ripening girl, and 
to think of happiness in any proximity to priva- 
tion seemed to her impossible, even though it 
were in the bosom of love. Seeing no reason 
to give her cousin credit for any knowledge of 
the world beyond his own experience, she de- 
cided to think for him as well as love him, and 
not being so much pressed as the enthusiastic 
painter by the " hesoin d! aimer et de se faire 
aimery^ she very t5omposedly prefixed to the 
possession of her hand the trifling achievement 
of getting rich — quite sure that if he knew as 
much as she, he would willingly run that race 
without the encumbrance of matrimony. 

The death of Mr. Ballister, senior, had left 
the widow and her two boys more slenderly 
provided for than was anticipated — Phil's 
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portion, after leaving college, producing the 
moderate income before mentioned. The elder 
brother had embarked in his father's business, 
and it was thought best on aU hands for the 
younger Ballister to follow his example. But 
Philip, whose college leisure had been devoted 
to poetry and painting, and whose genius for 
the latter, certainly, was very decided, brought 
down his habits by a resolute economy to the 
limits of his income, and took up the pencil for 
a profession. With passionate enthusiasm, great 
purity of character, distaste for all society not 
in harmony with his favourite pursuit, and an 
industry very much concentrated and rendered 
effective by abstemious habits, Philip Ballister 
was very likely to develop what genius might 
lie between his head and hand, and his progress 
in the first year had been allowed by eminent 
artists to give very unusual promise. The 
Ballisters were still together under the maternal 
roof, and the painter's studies were the portraits 
of the family, and Fanny's picture of course much 
the most diflScult to finish. It would be very 
hard if a painter's portrait of his liege mistress, 
tiie lady of his heart, were not a good picture. 
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and Fanny Bellairs on canvass was divine ac- 
cordingly. If the copy had more softness of 
expression than the original (as it was thought 
to have), it only proves that wise men have for 
some time suspected that love is more dumb 
than blind, and the faults of our faultless idols 
are noted, however unconsciously. Neither 
thumb-screws nor hot coals— nothing, probably, 
but repentance after matrimony — would have 
drawn from Philip Ballister, in words, the same 
confession of his mistress's foible that had oozed 
out through his treacherous pencil ! 

Gupid is often drawn as a stranger pleading 
to be " taken in," but it is a miracle that he is 
not invariably drawn as a portrait painter. A 
bird tied to the muzzle of a gun — an enemy 
who has written a book — an Indian prinqe 
imder the protection of Giovanni Bulletto 
(Tuscan for John Bull) — is not more close 
upon demolition, one would think, than the 
heart of a lady delivered over to a painter's 
eyes, posed, draped, and lighted with the one 
object of studying her beauty. If there be any 
magnetism in isolated attention, any in stead- 
fast gazing, any in passes of the hand hither 



^ 
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and thither — if there be any magic in ce doux 
demi-jour, so loved in France, in stuff for flattery 
ready pointed and feathered, in freedom of 
admiration, " and all in the way of business " — 
then is a loveable sitter to a love-like painter in 
*^ parlous" vicinity (as the new school would 
phrase it), to sweetheart-land! Pleasure in a 
vocation has no offset in political economy as 
honour has (" the more honour the less profit "), 
or portrait painters would be poorer than poets. 
And malgre his consciousness of the quality 
which required softening in his cousin's beauty, 
and malffrS his rare advantages for obtaining 
over her a lover's proper ascendency, Mr. Philip 
Ballister bowed to the stronger will of Miss 
Fanny Bellairs, and sailed for France on his 
apprenticeship to Mammon. 



The reader will please to advance five years. 
Before proceeding thence with our story, how- 
ever, let us take a Parthian glance at the over* 
stepped interval. 

PhUip Ballister had left New York with the 
triple vow that he would enslave every faculty 
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of his mind and body to business, that he would 
not return till he had made a fortune, and that 
such interstices as might occur in the building 
up of this chdteau for felicity should be filled 
with sweet reveries about Fanny Bellairs. 
The forsworn painter had genius, as we have 
before hinted, and genius is (as much as it is 
any one thing) the power of concentration. 
He entered upon his duties accordingly with a 
force and patience of application which soon 
made him master of what are called business 
habits, and, once in possession of the details, his 
natural cleverness gave him a speedy insight to 
all the scope and tactics of his particular field of 
trade. Under his guidance, the affairs of the 
house were soon in a much more prosperous 
train; and after a year's residence at Lyons, 
Philip saw his way very clear to manage them 
with a long arm and take up his quarters in 
Paris. 

" Lesfats sont les seuls hommes qui aient soin 
d'eux-mSmes,^^ says a French novelist ; but there 
is a period, early or late, in the lives of the 
cleverest men, when they become suddenly 
curious as to their capacity for the graces. Paii^, 
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to a stranger who does not visit in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, is a republic of personal exterior, 
where the degree of privilege depends with 
Utopian impartiality on the style of the outer 
man ; and Paris, therefore, if he is not already 
a bachelor of arts, (qu. beauts arts?) usually 
serves the traveller as an Alma Mater of the 
pomps and vanities. 

PhiL Ballister, up to the time of his matricu- 
lation in Chaussee cTAntin^ was a romantic- 
looking sloven. From this to a very dashing 
coxcomb is but half a step, and to be rid of the 
coxcombry and retain a look of &shion is still 
within the easy limits of imitation. But — to 
obtain superiority of presence with no apparent 
aid from dress and no describable manner, and 
to display at the same time every natural ad- 
vantage in effective relief, and, withal, to adapt 
this subtle philtre, not only to the approbation 
of the critical and censorious, but to the taste of 
fair women gifted with judgment as God pleases 
— this is a finish not bom with any man (though 
unsuccessful if it do not seem to be), and never 
reached in the apprenticeship of liffe — and never 
reached at all by men not much above their 
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fellows. He who has it, has '^bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every 
where," for he must know, as a chart of quick- 
sands, the pronounced models of other nations ; 
but to be a "picked man of countries,*' and to 
have been a coxcomb and a man of fashion, are^ 
as a painter would say, but the setting of the 
palette toward the making of the chef-^ceuvre. 

Business prospered, and the facilities of leisure 
increased, while Ballister passed through these 
transitions of taste ; and he found intervals of 
travel, and time to read, and opportunity to in- 
dulge, as far as he could with the eye only, 
his passion for knowledge in the arts. To all 
that appertained to the refinement of himself, 
he applied the fine feelers of a delicate and 
passionate construction, physical and mental^ 
and, as the reader will already have concluded, 
wasted on culture comparatively unprofitable 
faculties that would have been better employed 
but for the meddling of Miss Fanny Bellairs. 



Ballister's return from France was heralded 
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by the arrival of statuary and pictures, books, 
furniture, and numberless articles of tasteftd 
and costly luxury. The reception of these by 
the family at home threw rather a new light on 
the probable changes in the long-absent brother, 
for, from the signal success of the business he 
had managed, they had very naturally supposed 
that it was the result only of unremitted and 
plodding care. Vague rumours of changes in 
his personal appearance had reached them, such 
as might be expected from conformity to foreign 
fashions, but those who had seen Philip Ballister 
in France, and called subsequently on the family 
in New York, were not people qualified to judge 
of the man, either from their own powers of ob- 
servation or from any confidence he was likely 
to put forward while in their society. His 
letters had been delightful, but they were con- 
fined to third-person topics, descriptions of 
things likely to interest them, &c,, and Fanny 
had few addressed personally to herself, having 
thought it worth while, for the experiment's 
sake, or for some other reason, to see whether 
love would subsist without its usual pabulum of 
tender correspondence, and a veto on love-letters 
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haying served her for a parting injunction at 
Phil's embarcation for Havre. However varied 
by their different fancies, the transformation 
looked for by the whole family was substantially 
the same — the romantic artist sobered down to 
a practical, plain man of business. And Fanny 
herself had an occasional misgiving as to her 
relish for his counting-house virtues and man- 
ners ; though, on the detection of the feeling, 
she immediately closed her eyes upon it, and 
drummed up her delinquent constancy for 
" parade and inspection." 

All bustles are very much alike (we use 
the word as defined in Johnson), and the reader 
will appreciate our delicacy, besides, in not in- 
truding on the first reunion of relatives and 
lovers long separated. 

The morning after Philip Ballister's arrival, 
the family sat long at breakfast. The mother's 
gaze fastened untiringly on the features of her 
son — still her boy — prying into them with a 
vain effort to reconcile the face of the man with 
the cherished picture of the child with sunny 
locks, and noting little else than the work of 
inward change upon the countenance and ex- 
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pression. The brother, with the predominant 
feeling of respect for the intelligence and in- 
dustry of one who had made the fortimes of the 
house, read only subdued sagacity in the perfect 
simplicity of his whole exterior. And Fanny 
— Fanny was puzded. The bourgeoisie and 
leger-bred hardness of manner which she had 
looked for were not there, nor any variety of 
the ** foreign slip-slop " common to travelled 
youth, nor any superciliousness, nor (faith I) 
any wear and tear of youth or good looks — 
nothing that she expected — nothing 1 Not 
even a French guard-chain ! 

What there was in her cousin's manners and 
exterior, however, was much more diflScult to 
define by Miss Bellairs than what there was 
not. She began the renewal of their intercourse 
with very high spirits, herself — the simple 
nature and unpretendingness of his address 
awakening only an unembarrassed pleasure at 
seeing him again ; but she soon began to sus- 
pect there was an exquisite refinement in this 
very simplicity, and to wonder at ** the trick of 
it ; " and after the first day passed in his society, 

her heart beat when he spoke to her, as it did 

u 2 
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not use to beat when she was sitting to him for 
her picture, and listening to his passionate love- 
makins:. And with all her fisu^ulties she studied 
him. What was the charm of his presence! 
He was himself, and himself only. He seemed 
perfect, but he seemed to have arrived at per- 
fection like a statue, not like a picture — by 
what had been taken away, not by what had 
been laid on. He was as natural as a bird, and as 
graceful and unembarrassed. He neither forced 
conversation, nor pressed the little attentions of 
the drawing-room, and his attitudes were full of 
repose; yet she was completely absorbed in 
what he said, and she had been impressed im- 
perceptibly with his high-bred politeness, and 
the singular elegance of his person. Fanny 
felt there was a change in her relative position 
to her cousin. In what it consisted, or which 
had the advantage, she was perplexed to dis- 
cover — but she bit her lips as she caught her- 
self thinking that if she were not engaged to 
marry Philip Ballister, she should suspect that 
she had just fallen irrecoverably in love with 
him. 

It would have been a novelty in the history 
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of Miss Bellairs that any event to which she 
had once consented, should admit of reconsider- 
ation; and the Ballister family, used to her 
strong will, were confirmed fatalists as to the 
coming about of her ends and aims. Her mar- 
riage with Philip, therefore, was discussed, coeur 
ouvert, from his first arrival, and, indeed, in her 
usual fashion of saving others the trouble of 
making up their minds, " herself had named the 
day." This, it is true, was before his landing, 
and was then an effort of considerable magna- 
nimity, as the expectant Penelope was not yet 
advised of her lover's state of preservation or 
damages by cares and keeping. If Philip had 
not found his wedding-day fixed on his arrival, 
however, he probably would have had a voice 
in the naming of it, for with Fanny's new in- 
spirations as to his character, there had grown 
up a new flower in her garden of beauties — 
timidity ! What bird of the air had sown the seed 
in such a soil was a problem to herself — but 
true it was I — the confident belle had grown 
a blushing trembler 1 She would as soon have 

thought of bespeaking her wings for the sky, as 

u 3 
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to have Tentmed on naming the day in a ebort 
week after. 

The day w{u named, howerer, and the pre* 
parations went on — nem, can, — the person 
most interested (after herself) accepting every 
congratnhition and allasi(»i, touching the event, 
with the mo6t impenetrable suavity. The 
marbles and pictures, iqiholstery, and services, 
were delivered over to the order of Miss Bellairs, 
and Philip, disposed, apparently, to be very 
mudi a recluse in his rooms;, or, at other times, 
engrossed by troops of welcoming Mends, saw 
mudi less of his bride elect than suited her 
wishes, and saw her seldom alone. By par- 
ticular request, also, he took no part in the 
^plenishing and embellishing of the new abode — 
not permitted even to inquire where it was 
dtuated, and under this cover, besides the 
pleasure of having her own way, Fanny con- 
cealed a little secret, whidi, when disclosed, she 
now felt, would figure forth to Philip's com- 
prehension her whole scheme of fixture hap- 
piness. She had taken the elder brother into 
her counsels a fortnight after Philip's return, 
and, with his aid and consent, had abandoned 
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the original idea of a house in town, purchased 
a beautifully-secluded estate and cottage ormey 
on the East river, and transferred thither all the 
objects of art, furniture, &c. One room only 
of the maternal mansion was permitted to con- 
tribute its quota to the completion of the bridal 
dwelling — the wing, never rince inhabited, in 
which Philip had made his essay as a painter — 
and without variation of a cobweb, and with 
whimsical care and eflTort on the part of Miss 
Fanny, this apartment was reproduced at Beve- 
dere — her own picture on the easel, as it stood 
on the night of his abandonment of his art, 
and palette, pencils, and colours in tempting 
readiness on the table. Even the fire-grate of 
the old studio had been re-set in the new, and 
the cottage throughout had been refitted with 
a view to occupation in the winter. And to 
sundry hints on the part of the elder brother, 
that some thought should be given to a city 
residence — for the Christmas holydays, at least 
— Fanny repUed, through a blush, that she 
^ould never wish to see the town — with Philip 
at Revedere ! 

Five years had ripened and mellowed the 
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beauty of Fanny Bellairs, and the same sum- 
mer-time of youth had turned into fruit the 
feeling left by Philip in bud and flower. She 
was ready now for love. She had felt the 
variable temper of society, and there was a pre- 
sentiment in the heart of receding flatteries, and 
the winter of life. It was with mournful self- 
reproach that she thought of the years wasted 
in separation, of her own choosing, from the 
man she loved ; and with the power to recall 
time, she would have thanked God with tears 
of joy for the privilege of retracing the chain of 
life to that link of parting. Not worth a 
day of those lost years, she bitterly con- 
fessed to herself was the wealth they had pur- 
chased. 

It lacked as little as one week of ** the happy 
day," when the workmen were withdrawn from 
Revedere, and the preparations for a family 
breakfast, to be succeeded by the agreeable 
surprise to Philip of informing him he was at 
home, were finally completed. One or two 
very intimate friends were added to the party, 
and the invitations (from the elder Ballister) 
proposed simply a dejeuner sur Vherbe in the 
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grounds of an unoccupied villa, the property of 
an acquaintance. 

With the subsiding of the excitement of 
return, the early associations which had tempo- 
rarily confused and coloured the feelings of 
Philip Ballister settled gradually away, leaving 
uppermost once more the fastidious refinement 
of the Parisian. Through this medium, thin 
and cold, the bubbles from the breathing of the 
heart of youth rose rarely and reluctantly. 
The Ballisters held a good station in society, 
without caring for much beyond the easy con- 
veniences of life, and Fanny, though capable of 
any degree of elegance, had not seen the ex- 
pediency of raising the tone of her manners 
above that of her immediate friends. Without 
being positively distasteful to Philip, the family 
circle, Fanny included, left him much to desire 
in the way of society, and unwilling to abate 
the warmth of his attentions while with them, 
he had latterly pleaded occupation more fire- 
quently, and passed his time in the more con- 
genial company of his library of art. This was 
the less noticed that it gave Miss Bellairs the 
opportunity to make frequent visits to the 
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workmen at Kevedere, and in the polished de- 
votion of her betrothed, when with her, Fanny- 
saw nothing reflected but her own daily in- 
creasing tenderness and admiration. 

The morning of the fete came in like the air 
in an overture — a harmony of all the instru- 
ments of summer. The party were at the gate 
of Revedere by ten, and the drive through the 
avenue to the lawn drew a burst of delighted 
admiration from all. The place was exquisite, 
and seen in its glory, and Fanny's heart was 
brimming with gratified pride and exultation. 
She assumed at once the dispensation of the 
honours, and beautiful she looked with her 
snowy dress and raven ringlets flitting across 
the lawn, and queening it like Perdita among 
the flowers. Having narrowly escaped bursting 
into tears of joy when Philip pronounced the 
place prettier than any thing he had seen in his 
travels, she was, for the rest of the day, calmly 
happy ; and with the gratefiil shade, the delidous 
breakfast in the grove, the rambling and boating 
on the river, the hours passed off like dreams, 
and no one even hinted a regret that the house . 
itself was under lock and bar. And so the sun 
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set, and the twilight came on, and the guests 
were permitted to order round their carriages 
and depart, the Ballisters accompanying them 
to the gate. And, on the return of the family 
through the avenue, excuses were made for 
idling hither and thither, till lights began to 
show through the trees, and by the time of 
their arrival at the lawn, the low windows of 
the cottage poured forth streams of light, and 
the open doors, and servants busy within, com- 
pleted a scene more like magic than reality. 
Philip was led in by the excited girl who was 
the fairy of the spell ; and his astonishment at 
the discoveiy of his statuary and pictures, books 
and furniture, arranged in complete order within, 
was fed upon with the passionate delight of love 
in authority. 

When an hour had been spent in examining 
and admiring the different apartments, an inner 
room was thrown open, in which supper was 
prepared, and this fourth act in the day's drama 
was lingered over in untiring happiness by the 
family. 

Mrs. Ballister, the mother, rose and retired, 
and Philip pleaded indisposition, and begged to 
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be shown to the room allotted to him. This 
was ringing-up the curtain for the last act 
sooner than had been planned by Fanny, but 
she announced herself as his chamberlain ; and 
with her hands aflRectionately crossed on his arm, 
led him to a suite of rooms in a wing still 
unvisited, and with a good-night kiss left him 
at the open door of the revived studio, furnished 
for the night with a bachelor's bed. Turning 
upon the threshold, he closed the door with a 
parting wish of sweet dreams ; and Fanny, after 
listening a moment with the vain hope of over- 
hearing some expression of pleasure, and linger- 
ing again on her way back, to be overtaken by 
her surprised lover, sought her own bed without 
rejoining the circle, and passed a sleepless and 
happy night of tears and joy. 

Breakfast was served the next morning on a 
terrace overlooking the river, and it was voted 
by acclamation that Fanny never before looked 
80 lovely. As none but the family were to be 
present, she had stolen a march on her marriage 
wardrobe, and added to her demi-toilet a morn- 
ing cap of exquisite becomingness. Altogether, 
she looked deliciously wife-like, and did the 
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honours of the breakfast-table with a grace and 
sweetness that warmed out love and compli- 
ments even from the sober soil of household 
intimacy. Philip had not yet made his appear- 
ance, and they lingered long at table, till at last 
a suggestion that he might be ill started Fanny 
to her feet, and she ran to his door before a 
servant could be summoned. 

The rooms were open, and the bed had not 
been occupied. The candle was burned to the 
socket, and on the easel, resting against the 
picture, was a letter addressed — " Miss Fanny 
BeUairs." 

THE LETTER. 

" I have followed up to this hour, my fair 
cousin, in the path you have marked out for me. 
It has brought me back, in this chamber, to the 
point from which I started under your guidance, 
and if it had brought me back unchanged — if 
it restored me my energy, my hope, and my 
prospect of fame, I should pray Heaven that it 
would also give me back my love, and be con- 
tent — more than content, if it gave me back 
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also my poverty. The sight of my easel, and of 
the surromidings of my boyish dreams of glory, 
have made my heart bitter. They have ^ven 
form and voice to a vague unhappiness, which 
has haunted me through all these absent years 
— years of d^rading pursuits and wasted 
powers — and it now impels me from you, kind 
and lovely as you are, with an aversion I 
cannot controL I cannot forgive you. You 
have thwarted my destiny. You have ex- 
tinguished with sordid cares a lamp within me 
that might, by this time, have shone through 
the world. And what am I, since your wishes 
are accomplished? Enriched in pocket, and 
bankrupt in happiness and self-respect 

** With a heart sick, and a brain aching for 
distinction, I have come to an imhonoured 
stand-still at thirty ! I am a successfrd trades- 
man, and in this character I shall probably die. 
Could I begin to be a painter now, say you ? 
Alas! my knowledge of the art is too great 
for patience with the slow hand ! I could not 
draw a line without despair. The pliant 
fingers and the plastic mind must keep pace 
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to make progress in art. My taste is fixed, 
and my imagination uncreative, because chained 
down by certainties; and the shortsighted 
ardour and daring experiment, which are indis- 
pensable to sustain and advance the follower in 
Kaphael's footsteps, are too far behind for my 
resuming. The tide ebbed from me at the 
accursed burning of my pencils by your pitiless 
hand, and from that hour I have felt hope 
receding. Could I be happy with you, stranded 
here in ignoble idleness, and owing to you the 
loss of my whole venture of opportunity ? No, 
Fanny I — surely no I 

** I would not be unnecessarily harsh. I am 
sensible of your affection and constancy. I 
have deferred this explanation unwisely, till the 
time and place make it seem more crueL You 
are at this very moment, I well know, awake 
in your chamber, devoting to me the vigils of a 
heart overflowing with tenderness. And I 
would — if it were possible — if it were not 
utterly beyond my powers of self-sacrifice and 
concealment — I would affect a devotion I 
cannot feel, and carry out this error through a 
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life of artifice and monotony. But here, again, 
the work is your own, and my feelings revert 
bitterly to your interference. If there were no 
other obstacle to my marrying you — if you 
were not associated repulsively with the dark 
cloud on my life, you are not the woman I 
could now enthrone in mv bosom. We have 
diverged since the separation which I pleaded 
against, and which you commanded. I need 
for my idolatry, now, a creature to whom the 
sordid cares you have sacrificed me to are 
utterly unknown — a woman bom and educated 
in circumstances where want is never feared, 
and where calculation never enters. I must 
lavish my wealth, if I fulfil my desire, on one 
who accepts it like the air she breathes, and 
who knows the value of nothing but love — a 
bird with a human soul and form, believing 
herself free of all the world is rich in, and 
careful only for pleasure and the happiness of 
those who belong to her. Such women, beau- 
tiful and highly educated, are found only in 
ranks of society between which and my own I 
have been increasing in distance — nay, building 
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an impassable barrier. In obedience to your 
control. Where I stop, interdicted by the 
stain of trade, the successful artist is free to 
enter. You have stamped me plebeian — you 
would not share my slow prc^ess toward a 
higher sphere, and you have disqualified me for 
attaining it alone. In your mercenary and 
immovable will, and in that only, lies the 
secret of our twofold unhappiness. 

'*I leave you, to return to Europe. My 
brother and my friends will tell you I am mad 
and inexcusable, and look upon you as a victim. 
They will say that to have been a painter were 
nothing to the career that I might mark out for 
my ambition, if ambition I must have, in po- 
litics. Politics in a country where distinction 
is a pillory 1 But I could not live here. It isr 
my misfortune that my tastes are so modified 
by that long and compulsory exile, that life, 
here, would be a perpetual penance. This 
unmixed air of merchandise suffocates me. Our 
own home is tinctured black with it. You 
yourself, in this rural paradise you have con"* 
jured up, move in it like a cloud. The counting-* 
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house rings in your voice, calculation draws 
together your brows, you look on every thing 
as a means, and know its cost; and the calm 
and means-forgetting fruition, which forms the 
charm and dignity of superior life, is utterly 
unknown to you. What would be my hap- 
piness with such a wife ? What would be yours 
with such a husband? Yet I consider the 
incompatibility between us as no advantage on 
my part — on the contrary, a punishment, and 
of your inflicting. What shall I be any where 
but a Tantalus — a fastidious ennuye, with a 
thirst for the inaccessible burning in my bosom 
continually ! 

" I pray you let us avoid another meeting 
before my departure. Though I cannot forgive 
you as a lover, I can think of you with pleasure 
as a cousin, and I give you, as your due, (" da- 
mages," the law would phrase it,) the portion 
of myself which you thought most important 
when I offered you my all. You would not 
take me without the fortune, but perhaps you 
will be content with the fortune without me. I 
shall immediately take steps to convey to you 
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this property of Revedere, with an income suf- 
ficient to maintain it, and I trust soon to hear 
that you have found a husband better worthy 
of you than your cousin, 

" Philip Ballister.** 
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